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Are cost-heavy systems 


LOOK OUT! Cost-heavy systems have a handy 
way of stealing business profits. Yet many of 
these controllable costs can be corrected by 
simplifying systems throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One prominent firm attacked their 
controllable costs by installing a Remington 


Rand simplified Ledger. Results: 


1 Centralization of customer history, credit au- 
thorization, and ledger records in a single con- 
trol . . . operated by ONE clerk instead of three! 


2 Executive time spent on delinquency analysis 





Free hooklet tells how to simplify and save on accounts receivable 
Send for your copy of Booklet KD 253 describing Kolect-A-Matic, the 
money-saving Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan. Address Systems 


Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


“picking” YOUR profits ? 


sharply reduced. Collection follow-up automati- 
cally activated with minimum executive direction. 


3 Overall costs for collection follow-up, executive su- 
pervision, and general ledger operations at their 
lowest level in the company’s history! 


Whether your costs are high in ledger . . . pro- 
duction ... stock ... or sales... Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by 
reducing controllable costs. Write today for ex- 
planatory booklets on any of these phases of ad- 
ministrative control. 





Rewinglon Rand 
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THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Editorial Advisory Board 


ACED with the sesponsilisies of 
today’s rapidly c 
aed Ye oy rth 
s a ¢ program of the 
Book ‘Cl They welcome the Club 


abreast of current developments, ideas and 


anging world, 
erly re- 
megetive 


addition to scannin 


ut. 


which in a successful career are more vital 
than ever. Here are new business * 
that no businessman can afford to be 
wi 


‘rools” 


As a member of the Club, you will also 


the horizon for other 


Economist, U. S. President, 


Steel Corporation 


THIS TOP-FLIGHT EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD HELPS YOU | 
KEEP ABREAST OF NEW DEVELOPMENTS, IDEAS, AND TRENDS IN ECONOMICS, 
POLITICS, AND GOVERNMENT AS THEY AFFECT YOU AND YOUR BUSINESS 
whith are offered to you at a single combined 
brice—frequently no more pe Gas the retail 


ks selected. 
Club selections will a in . 
00 


cost of either one of the boo 


ese 


charge is add 





ALFRED P. SLOAN, oR. BRADFORD B. SMITH DR. H. M. WRISTON 
Brown University 


cost, throughout the fee about $3. 
ecies ~ month, of an iemtenline, receive free each month a copy of the Club each. The price of each k will never be 
timely and significant book. This saves valu- magazine, “The Executive.” Each issue more—and frequently will be less—than 
able time and keeps the Club’s members describes y next month's selection, in 


publisher's pees retail price. (A small 
to cover mailing expense.) 





OWN, Chairman, 


Chairman, Johns-Manville 
Corporation 


trends in the fields of economics, business, 
politics and government. 

Now America’s alert businessmen will 
welcome the Executive Book Club's latest 
important step. A group of the nation’s 
top-flight executives and professional 
men. as listed here, are to serve on 

s 


Editorial Advisory Board 


These men bring expert guidance to the 
Club’s rapidly growing membership of 
present and future executives, now busy 
preparing themselves for tomorrow's new 
obligations. They also provide broad 
executive experience, judgment and perspective 


muestias new books, about to be issued, 
which have collateral value for the 
Executive Book Club membership. 

You are not obligated to take every 
month’s selection. After reading the 
advance review, should you decide that 
the forthcoming book will not Ds to 
you, you can select another book or, by 
returning the form enclosed, you may 
omit ing a book for that particular 
month. You need purchase as few as four 
books a year. 


What It Costs 


Occasionally the Club makes a Double 
Selection—iwe books in ome month— 


Time To Act Now 


The Executive Book Club was formed by 
businessmen for businessmen. Its sole aim 
is to help you—broaden your thinking— 
Son understand Cy po ences 
that are NOW SO Vitalin S$ ing things to 
come.” There is mo charge for membership. 
And as a special inducement for coupon and 
a member at once, fill out the cow 
indicate which one of the four boo 

low you wish to receive 
of current production difficulties, 
number of memberships availlabio aaa 
tinues to-be limited. So act now and mai 
the coupon. 
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ECONOMICS IN 
ONE LESSON 
by Henry Haslitt 


The popular best-seller that 
takes the mystery out of eco- 
Nomics. Here is a brilliant 
analysis of economic fallacies 
Which not have harassed 
American business but have 
greatly complicated post-war 
recovery. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP Your 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
by Daniel Starch 


How you become an exe- 
cutive? | 150 businessmen list 
the basic qualities and tech- 
niques needed executive 
leadership and offer lines of 
age me for those who want 

to develop executive talent 
in themselves. 


aire Executive Book Club, Inc., 


1948 





THE TWELVE RULES 
FOR STRAIGHT 
THINKING 


by William J. Reilly 
The ability to think straight 
is an essential quality for 
executive attainment. Here 
are twelve simple rules that 
will show the reader how to 
form intelligent opinions and 
to make sound decisions. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM 
by Louis M. Hacker 


A major contribution to the 
understanding of our econo- 
mic development; a dynamic 
story about American vital- 
ity, skill and genius which 
helped to, build an industrial 
system and a way of life 
unparalleled anywhere. 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








THE EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB, INC., 
DEPT. iF 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of The 
Executive Book Club, and send as my 
free enrollment book the title checked 
low: 

() Economics in One Lesson 

( How To Develop Your Executive Ability 
(C The Twelve Rules for Straight Thinking 
() The Triumph of American Capitalism 


Each month I am to receive a free 
copy of “The Executive,” which de- 
scribes the forthcoming selection. It is 
understood that I may purchase as 
few as four Club selections during the 
wae and that I may cancel my mem- 

rship at any time after I have ac- 
cepted four selections. 
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Free to Every Ambitious Man 
who is Interested in His Business Future 











“Forging Ahead in Business” is as timely as 
the latest news flash—yet it deals wholly with 
fundamentals. 


Every man who is on the outlook for a fuller under- 
standing of the principles of business will want to read 
it; it will stimulate his thinking, and he!p point the way 
to earlier success. 


The Institute has put its thirty-nine years of experi- 
ence in the executive-training field into “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” The result is an authoritative handbook, 
a practical guide to steady progress, for those who 
recognize the need of a training program. 


Men of that type will appreciate its treatment of such 
vital subjects as “The Law of Success,” “Specialization,” 
“The Four Divisions of Business,” “Certainties in 
Business,” “Principles.” 


The booklet was written for mature men only; men 
who seek—not a magic formula—but a sound, realistic 
‘approach to the problems they face in trying to improve 
their positions and increase their incomes. A program 
which has enabled thousands to accomplish those 
objectives is outlined in the sections describing the 
Institute’s Modern Business Course and Service. 


There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” 
for the simple reason that it is worth only what you 
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make it worth. Some men glance through it. and toss it 
aside: others have found a fortune in its pages. In terms 
of your future happiness and prosperity, it may be the 
most important book you have ever read. 


If you are willing to devote one short evening to the 
study of'a plan that has meant rapid progress to thou- 
sands of executives, send for “Forging 
Fill out and 


your compli- 


Ahead in Business” today. 
return the coupon below; 
mentary copy will be mailed to you 


promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 596, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


& ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

f Dept. 596, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

¥ In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 

Re Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 

& “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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WHATS AHEAD 


DRUG INDUSTRY SURVEY 


Few maligners of the American capitalistic 
system would think seriously of pointing the — 
finger of calumny at the corner druggist, @ 
man whose business is symbolic of servies 
to the community. And yet he is just as 
surely a representative of Capitalism as is 
the head of a huge and far-flung manufac 
turing enterprise. 

It is this viewpoint—too widely ignored— — 
which the editors of Forses are stressing 
in our popular THIS IS CAPITALISM series— 
another installment of which appears im the 
next issue. 

This time we survey one of our vital serv- 
ice businesses: the drug industry, a nation- 
wide capitalistic enterprise consisting pri- 
marily of 53,000 retail outlets. Focal point 
of the story will be LeBar’s drug store, a 
century-old establishment in Stroudsburg, 
Pa., a store dispensing some 26,000 items, 
with gross annual sales approaching $100,000. 

The title: “This is Capitalism—in Terms 
of a Drug Store.” 


MAN OF ACHIEVEMENT 
As chairman of General Foods Corp, 


Clarence Francis is one of America’s fore ~ 
most purveyors of food.. And, for outstand- 
ing achievement in his field, he was honored 
—in Forbes recent nationwide poll—as one 
of the nation’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders. 
Despite his abilities and his many con 
tributions to the food industry, Clarence 
Francis is little-known to the general publie, 
seldom appears in the public, prints.’ A 
shunner of publicity, he prefers to let his 
actions speak for him. 

In our January 15 issue, however, FORBES 
editors have succeeded in digging up some 
informative, never-before-published material 
about Francis, have been successful, too, in 
getting him to air his opinions on some cur- 
rently vital topics. 

His story is another in our every-issue 
Men of Achievement series. Watch for it. 
The author: Homer Shannon, for many years 
one of Forses top contributors. 


ABOUT "PROFITEERING” 


Does “Big Business” Really Profiteer? 

That’s the provocative question which 
forms the title of a story now being readied 
for publication. Also: 

What is a fair rate of return on invested 
capital? 

How much does a prospective investor 
have to be offered to induce him to put up 
his money? 

To shed light on these questions, Robert 
R. MacDonald, a member of the Statistical 
Staff of the New York Stock Exchange, has 
made a diligent analysis of the 50 largest 
corporations with stock listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The results, which may surprise you, pro 
vide graphic answers to the above questiona, 
give a statistical reply to the oft-heard charge 
of big business “profiteering.” 

Here’s an article packed with figures, 
filled with significance. Leok for it soon. 














The Walrus in Lewis Carroll’s “Through 
the Looking Glass’’ could talk of many 
things . . . if he chose the subject of 
‘Flintkote’s Liquid Products and their 
varied uses. 

For instance, Flintkote rubber, resin 
orasphaltic compounds and dispersions 
impart moisture-resistance, strength and 
flexibility to paper and textile composi- 
tions. Such materials are important, too, 
in midsoles for shoes . ,. to make them 


more comfortable and longer wearing. 

Ships? Yes, indeed. Flintkote prod- 
ucts go to sea as Marine Adhesives, 
Deckings and Protective Coatings 

And Sealing Wax! Well, perhaps not 
wax, but stronger, more resilient, 
tougher sealing materials that are 
custom-built for uses in processing or 
assembling automobiles; tile cements, 
joints in concrete pavements and hun- 
dreds of other articles. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Many things you don’t see. Impregnants 
for carpets. Sizings for ns 
Saturants for membrane waterproofing. 
Felts and sound deadeners oe inside 
your automobile. Adhesives. 
And many things you do see. 
Roofings, sidings and insula- 
tions for homes. Floorings for 
industrial use. Boxes and con- 








tainers of paper, cardboard, chipboard. 

What do you need? Our complete re- 
search and manufacturing facilities are 
at your service. THE FLINTKOTE Com- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th & Ala- 
meda Sts., Los Angeles 54, Cal.; 
30th St., Long Branch, Toronto 
14, Ontario. 


FLINTKOTE 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 





EDITORIALS 


Our best shares are uninfiated. 





They offer better prospects than our 
best corporate bonds. 


Money rates will creep up this year. 
Inflation is nearing its peak. 


Labor leaders have passed their zenith, 


will recede. 


“Utility Death Sentences 


Nearing 
End.” Prdise be! 


Think twice before investing in foreign 
securities. 


More competition is just around the 
corner. 


Prediction: Railroads will fare better 
in 1948. 


Some railway bonds—yielding 4% to 
544 %—seem attractive. 


Good: America is still producing more 
savers than spendthrifts. 


Life insurance is expanding. Inspiring. 


“Labrador Rich in Iron Ore.” Here’s 
hoping! 


Germany must become self-sustaining. 
Sensible: “Every dollar that is saved 
instead of spent is a dollar fighting 


against inflation."—President Truman. 


Unless living costs come down, public 
resentment will rise. 


Contributed: “What a thrill is the 
Statue of Liberty when returning from 
foreign shores!” 


Helicopters will boom. 
Also television. 


Will Britain’s Labor Government out- 
last 1948? Doubtful. 


Prophecy: 1948 stock market will not 
be, as was 1947, a stalemate. 


Uniess more “risk" capital appears, free 
enterprise will disappear. 
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“and here's that spur 
from the main line.” 


IN THIRTY MINUTES 


m or less, you can get from our county-wide Indus- 

@ © trial Survey complete data and detail map and ground 

f and air shots for any available factory site in Metropolitan 
" Oakland Area (Alameda County), California. Material that 
might take a week or longer to compile by ordinary methods. 

Our industrial book, “How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
West” supplies you with the basic information about the West 
in general and Metropolitan Oakland Area in particular. This 
book is your first move in the right direction. 

The second move is the preparation—after you have given us 
the necessary information about your Western requirements— 
of a Special Report that develops additional facts and figures 
applied directly to your problems. 

Then comes the third move—discussion in person, and an on-the- 
ground study of all sites that interest you. This is when our Industrial 
Survey, mentioned above, supplies the most complete specific informa- 


tion on zoning, utilities, transportation and all other required data, all 
of which is kept strictly current by daily revision. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD WRITE FOR FREE FACTBOOK! 


If your company is thinking West, you should have facts 
DISCOVERY CENTENNIAL— aan _Pratbageseg oe 

Celebrationsin Northern Cali- | 2bout the advantages of locating in Metropolitan Oakland 
fornia throughout 1948.Many | Area. Make the first move now by writing for “How to 


other specialeventsandscores | Win the Markets of the NEW West.” 
of points of interest. Ask for 


Special Events folder. METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
319 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, Calif. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
; ALAMEDA ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 









































‘VERTICAL AIR DISCHARGE COOLERS 


Bring your cooling problems to 
Young Heat Transfer Engineers 


 Youne © 


| HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


' Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators ¢ 

water coolers ¢ Heat exchangers © Inter- 
coolers * Condensers © Evaporating coolers © Oil 
coolers ¢ Gas coolers © Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units ¢ Supercharger intercoolers ¢ 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 





®@ Unit Heaters © Heating, Cooling 
coils © Evaporators © Air conditioning units. 


Dept. 70! RACINE, WIS. 








HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 


U.S.A. 
Sales ond Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 
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PREPARE NOW 


Recently you published a statement, put 
out by Ripley, indicating what a Russian 
citizen cannot do. I clipped this and pinned 
it up on the wall-of my law office. I sup- 
pose it would be entirely impossible, but I 
would like to see a fund raised to finance 
putting a copy of this statement in every 
home in America. Such a movement would 


have a powerful influence in moulding public 
opinion. 


When the next depression comes, the way 
things are drifting now, we will have a 
very fertile seed bed for Communism or 
quasi-Communism of sume kind. It would 
seem that men of the caliber of the “50 
Foremost” would start out to meet that 
problem in advance—Frep D. FLetcuer, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


INFLATION CURB 


In a volatile market such as we have been 
having, it is often impossible to know just 
what actual costs are. As we operate on a 
standardized basis of 8% mark-up, which 
takes care of cost of operation, overhead and 
a slight profit, we have decided to insert a 
descalator clause in our contracts, so that 
when actually materials can be secured at 
less than anticipated prices, we can give our 
customers the benefit of the saving. . . . 


We believe that if some such policy, 
namely, the taking of only a normal profit, 
were followed by other industries, it would 
soon change the situation and considerably 
help to halt inflation—A. Fietcner Marsa, 
pres., Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


“PUFF SHEET" 


Referring to the note from a Newtonville, 
Mass., reader in your “Readers Say” col- 
umn in the Dec. 1 issue, calling Forpes a 
“puff sheet”: Puff sheet, or what not, it is 
an excellent sheet. The “big shots” deserve 
all that is being written about them. The 
article about Henry Ford II in the Dec. 
1 issue is loaded with inspiration for young 
men.—R. A. Hametcx, San Francisco, Calif. 


INSPIRATION 


The American Institute of Laundering is 
immensely pleased that you chose one of its 
members to illustrate “what capitalism actu- 
ally is” in the Dec. 1 issue of Forses. 

But more than that, I fedl that your article 
can serve as an inspiration not only to 
laundryowners, but also to small business 
men generally—ALsert JOHNSON, secretary- 
treasurer, American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, IL. 


TEXTILE PRICES 


In your Dec. 1 issue you say in “The 
Business Pipeline,” under Textiles: “Despite 
valiant ‘hold the line’ efforts by manufac- 
turers, etc.” 

If any other man on Worth Street read 
about the “valiant” effort he would roll in 
the street with laughter: Surely a “textile” 
man didn’t write that paragraph, for he 
would know that even though the industry 
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making any effort to keep down prices t 
the consumer, 

The textile markets, with the exception of 
the Wool Blanket. Industry, have never ip 
their history reaped profits as large as the 


ones they are gathering right now. With the ° 


exception of one or two firms, there isn’t g 
house on Worth Street that is trying to keep 
its selling prices in fair relation to many 
facturing costs, . . . There is no excuse for 
the inflation that has occurred in the textile 
market-—unless greed can be accepted as an 
excuse.—H. Stantey Hoac, New York, N.Y. 


PROFIT SHARING 


I wish to compliment you o. your ed 
torial “Shortsighted,” in your Dec. 15 issue, 
Lots of business firms that have been gener 
ous in their wage policies, etc., have missed 
the boat in not creating some form of profs 
sharing. There is no wage that will secure 
loyalty and interest more than the feeling 
of ownership or a share in any earnings 
made. Where one has a financial interest 
he usually has a heart interest, too.—E. R 
Peck, Shreveport, La. 


ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 
Let me compliment you on your Anniver. 


sary Number of Nov. 15. The articles were . 


such a cross-section of the average small in 
dustrial town of the Midwest that I have 
taken the privilege of remailing the issue 
to friends in England, to demonstrate ap 
average slant of our free economy, or wha 
is left of it—C. M. Euven, Boise, Idaho. 


INFORMATIVE 


Although I am a subscriber to quite ¢ 
number of business magazines and books— 
both local and overseas—I must say that 
Forses has them all licked for the informa- 
tive articles it contains. The service you rem 
der by the Booklets on various subjects is 
the first I have come across in your type of 
magazine. All power to Forses! Carry op 
with the good work—W. J. HEnperson, 
Roxburgh, New Zealand. 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


Orchids to you for your fine editoria 


“Russia Nearing Crossroads.” 

Nearly two years ago, when my good 
friends tried to frighten me with scare-talk 
about Russia, I smiled and said: “Russis 
does not scare me for a minute because the 
system of Russian Government is built on 8 
rotten foundation which is bound to crumple.” 

Our Founding Fathers turned to God for 
their inspiration and ideas when they wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. That is 
why this country has prospered and grown 
great among nations. 

I hope and pray that our politicians in 
Washington will never leave God out of the 
picture when planning for the future. In my 
opinion, God has been forgotten to some 
degree by some of the so-called leaders and 
we, the people, will suffer and pay the 
penalty—W. W. Zrece, Kentucky State 
Office, World Insurance Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Fine way for an interview to start! 

“You are the office manager,” I 
asked him. 

“Confidentially, the Brain,” he said. 

“Do you have a postage meter—” 

“Know all about it. Gizmo that 
prints postage on envelopes, makes a 
postmark, and seals the envelope flap, 
does its own bookkeeping. Right?” 

“Oh—then you do have a meter?” 

“Nope. Read all the ads. Anything 
‘© pass the time. Say—care for a game 
of gin?” 

“Sorry, no. Mr. Jones, you send out 
a lot of letters. A postage meter would 
save work—” 

“Lissen,” said Mr. Jones. “That old 
gent over there is our VP in charge of 
Various and Sundry. Wetting down 
envelope flaps and the postage 
stamps fills his day nicely.” 
“Couldn’t he do something 
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PrTNEY-BOWES 
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important—’ 
““My job, for 
instance,” said peel  f 
Mr. Jones. “ThinkT 
haven’t thought of that, too?” 
“And the meter prints any amount 
of postage, does away with frequent 
trips to the postoffice to buy stamps.” 


“Tuere you go again,” broke in 
Mr. Jones, “overlooking the human 
element. The old guy likes to go to the 
postoffice and grab a beer. If he knocks 
down a few dimes on postage, so what?” 

“Have you ever considered how a 
postage meter could speed up your 
mail? Metered mail is faster, doesn’t 
have to be postmarked and cancelled in 
the postoffice, can make earlier trains.” 

“Tch tch! People who really want 
our stuff will wait to hear from us, so 
what’s the rush?” 
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“But you do want more orders?” 

“Dunno,” said Mr. Jones. “Get 
more business, we get more of the boss’s 
relatives on the payroll. Some of them 
might be smarter than me. . . See what 
I mean? Hard to figure!” 

“Yes, Mr. Jones; thanks anyway.” 

“Okay. Breaks the monotony,” said 
Mr. Jones. 





Tuere are some companies—not 
many, thank goodness!—we just can’t 
interest in a postage meter . . . even 
though we make models for every size 
business, big orlittle. Ifyou’re interested, 
call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or 
write for an illustrated booklet. 


Fosiage Metet 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1721 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. Originators of Metered 
Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 63 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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-Calional Mechanized Accounting 
. cuts 
costs 


up to 


Hotels ... department stores... banks... businesses of every type — all report 
Savings in this range after mechanizing their accounting with National 
Accounting Machines. These savings often paid for the whole installation 
the first year—and then ran on indefinitely! Some of these concerns were 
large—some employed only 50. ... Could you cut costs correspondingly? 
Ask your local National representative to check your present set-up, and 
report to you fully and specifically. There is no cost or obligation of any kind. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY e DAYTON 9Q, OHIO 
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fienry Wallace's own candidacy is likely to prove less important in deciding the Presi- 
‘dency than in determining whether the Republicans will continue to control Congress in 
"49. Only in the event of a nip-and-tuck race will the left-wing rebel's 3rd party 
ort have an important bearing on who occupies the White House. 





: Wallace himself cannot conceivably be elected this year. But some of his sup- 
“porters probably will run for Congress on the 3rd party ticket. Whether the Wallace 
“eandidates win or lose, their Democratic opponents will lose votes . .. thus insuring 
“eontinuance of a Republican Congress. 
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i Bold front which Democratic strategists are attempting to maintain--singing a 
-*Wallace-can't-hurt-us" chant--isn't fooling anybody. Desperate efforts made by left- 
“wingers in Congress to "dissuade Wallace" from heading a 3rd party demonstrates their 
fears. If they don't join him, his candidates may beat them, and if they accept a Wallace 
eernement it may prove a "kiss of death." 








“INFLATION OUTLOOK=--A "distinct possibility*® that inflation will abate this year is seen 
by T Truman's No. 1 forecaster, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
"Advisors. Nourse lists the 3 major influences on the '48 economy in this order: 








1. Weather=--Food costs could lead the parade to more stable prices IF wheat, 
corn and other crops are not hit by drought. 


2. Labor Relations--Either a 3rd round of sizable wage boosts or a wave of cost= 
ly strikes could add to inflationary pressures. 





5. Foreign Aid--Some domestic shortages could become more critical, depend- 
ing on the volume of exports made under ERP. 
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"MARKETING DATA--Statistics less than 2 years old on business population, payrolls and 
; employment are being made available by the Commerce Dept. to help fill the void created 
_by the lack of up-to-date Census figures. Data come from employers’ Social Security 


| feports e 








Figures are being published for the first time, with private industry assist- 
ing in the financing. Series includes a U. S. summary plus a report for each state, in- 
cluding county-by-county breakdowns. Limited numbers of copies are available from 
| Office of Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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"INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS=--New effective date for Treasury regulations redefining "em- 
| ployees" for purposes of Social Security tax deductions and contributions by employers 

im iS Feb. 1. Chairman Knutson protested the proposed rules as exceeding the intent of 
‘Congress, got a l-month delay to allow his Ways & Means Committee to investigate. 





« 


Bureau of Internal Revenue officials contend the new regulations merely apply 
credos laid down by the Supreme Court last year. Catch is that Congress passed legis- 
lation in '47 which points in the opposite direction. Legislation protecting the "in- 
dependent contractor® status of small business men may be the outcome [Continued on page 13) 
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PETROLEUM 





No relief in sight: Conservation is the theme now being stressed as all 
reports indicate a heavy fuel oil deficit varying from 5% to 10% throughout 
the country. . . . Demand for all petroleum products during '48, on a conservative 
estimate, will be at least 5% above last year's record consumption. This means a jump from 
246 million to 260 million gallons daily, a figure exceeding even World War II's 
climax. .. . Indication of how the industry views the long-range outlook for liquid 
energy demand is seen in research plans looking toward the possibility that synthetic 
fuels may be needed eventually to supplement oil reserves. 














TELEVISION The industry comes of age. The following factors will help television 


spearhead radio progress in '48, make it a major economic and social force: 
rapid increase in stations, enlarged audiences, improved programs, establishment of 
cable and radio relay facilities linking stations into inter-oity networks, more vigor- 
ous competition. Figure-wise, the year's end should see some 50 stations in operation, 


at least 750,000 receiving sets in the hands of listeners, all contributing to make the 
industry a $500 million-a-year business. 



























COAL Operators, analyzing last year's record peacetime output, feel that their 


ability to continue to meet all coal demands will rest upon these factors: 
steady production and rising productivity of mine workers, increased facilities for 
movement of coal on the part of the railroads, a “hands off" policy by the Government 
concerning mining operations. 


POWER 





Look for a continued high rate of expansion in the use of electricity through- 
out the year. How much? Approximately a 7% growth of load average. However, one 
cause for alarm may well be eliminated. Reports indicate that the rate of installing 
mew capacity had overtaken the growth of power consumption by the end of 1947, and 
1948 plans call for addition of 5 million kilowatts to generating capacity. Notwith- 
standing this development, the industry feels that some areas may continue to be hard 
pressed for generating capacity during peak load seasons. 


RAILROADS 





Solution awaited: Two great problems carried over from 1947: restoration 
of the balance between income and expenditure; increased car supply. The 
first may be solved, IF cost trends level off, pending rate increase applications are 
granted and industrial production remains at peak levels. Outcome of the second prob- 
lem depends upon amount of steel carbuilders can secure. Their program for first six 
months calls for a greater increase in freight car production, higher delivery rates. 











RUBBER Cutting down of war=-built backlogs in rubber products will be progressively 
less of a factor in determining total 1948 demand. While current demand for 
all types of products continues high, some quarters feel that order backlogs will 
have disappeared long before the year's end. .. . Knotty problem: how and when dis- 
position of synthetic plants should be made. Manufacturers are still working under 
last year's security restrictions, are hoping for some solution of this question. Also 


sought: modification of cross-licensing agreements, restriction of government research 
to its present scope. 
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0D Outlook for price reduction slim: 
High income, rising production 
yosts are twin factors expected by grocers 
‘4o exert an upward pressure on 1948 prices 
‘gs the food industry follows the general 
‘conomic trend. While total demand, for- 
Sign and domestic, will continue to exceed 
Supply, no serious scarcities are antici- 
pated. 











‘{VIATION Another hard Winter, financi- 
ally, seems in store for many 


airlines, as wage, fuel and other operating 






2 expenses combine with a traffic slump to 

out gat into revenues. An important factor, 
revenuewise, for this year will be the 

row CAB's expected change in mail-pay sched- 
ules... - Plane-makers, reviewing last 

La year's unsatisfactory operations, view 

tie 1948 as their most critical year, desper- 
ately hope for a stepped-up military pro- 
eurement program to help keep their chins 
above water. 

363 

of EF mEcTRICAL Having pushed production of 

i: electrical equipment and ap- 

or pliances to the highest peacetime level last 


year--surpassing the previous peak year by 
40%--electrical manufacturers are all set 
to boost output to still higher levels. An 
overall increase of from 5% to 10% is 
expected, with the estimate for electrical 
appliances set at 25%. Main production ifs: 
tightness in supply of sheet steel, which 

shows no sign of easing; possibility of 

| unfavorable labor developments. On the 

h- | bright side, there's the multi-billion- 

‘ dollar electric power expansion progran, 

7 faster tempo of home building. 


Continued heavy demand is ex- 
pected for window glass and 
polished plate glass as its chief users, 
automotive and building industries, get set 
for what they hope will be a banner 

year. . . « Car=hungry consumers should be 
pleased if estimates of a 4-million passen- 
ger car year are realized. Availability of 
Steel will be the dominating factor. ... 
Construction estimates of some $15 billions 
include $6 billions going into new homes. 
Physical volume is not expected to equal 
1941's record, however. .. . Production 
note: Current' machine tools are said to be 
capable of turning out one-third more work 
than wartime models. . .. The trend toward 
use of automatic control devices in home 
and factory is more pronounced, presages 
continued expansion in the next decade. 


SIDELIGHTS 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 


‘ CONGRESSIONAL SESSION--Congress may sweat 





out at least a part of the Summer in Wash- 
ington after all. Original plan to quit for 
the year before the GOP convention in June 
may have to be discarded because all 
legislation on the "must" list cannot be 
handled in time. Early adjournments are 
normal in election years. 


If a pre=-convention adjournment 
proves impossible, Congress will take a 
recess to allow Republicans to pick a can- 
didate. If the legislative job is still 
unfinished when the Democratic convention 
comes along, another recess will be ordered 
with Congress resuming in July. Present 
law calls for final adjournment by Aug. 1, 
but that can be changed easily. 





BIASED BENCH=-Republican legislators com- 
plain that even if the New Deal stays 
dead and buried for a generation, many 
courts will continue to render decisions 
with a New Deal flavor. About 3 of every 
4 Federal judges are Democrats, most of 
them appointed during the Roosevelt era. 
They serve as long as they live. 








From the Republican standpoint, the 
situation on the Supreme Court is even 
worse. Of the 9 members, 7 were picked by 
FDR. Truman's 2 appointments have gone to 
Chief Justice Vinson, a veteran aide to 
Roosevelt, and Justice Burton, a Republican 
and former Senate colleague of Truman's. 


STRIKE OUTLOOK--Uncle Sam's top labor- 
management conciliator is surprisingly 
optimistic over chances for labor-manage- 
ment peace this year. Mediation & Concilia- 
tion Director Cy Ching predicts there will 
be fewer strikes this year than last. 








Says Ching: "I think there is a much 
better understanding now, on the part of 
unions and companies alike, of what is in- 
volved in the collective bargaining process 
than there has been at any time in our 


history." 


Washington News Bureau. 





Editor, 
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Your factory ? 


Is your factory behind an “economic 8-ball”? 

Then why not do as other keen industrialists 
have done .. . move it to the booming indus- 
trial Southland? 


Here... along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System ... are thousands of growing, 
expanding industries that have found the 
answer to economical, profitable production 
and distribution. 





Here are ready-made markets, a perfect 
manufacturing climate, nearby and abundant 
raw materials, skilled and willing workers, 
unlimited opportunity .. . all the things that 
any business needs to mark up a bright, proe- 
perous, winning future. 


Your cue? 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Sree? E. Reon 


~~ 


Prem dean 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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"The Last Billionaire” 


Henry Ford is described, in the title of a new book 
about him, as “The Last Billionaire.” He may also have 
been America’s first and only billionaire: Wall Street 
interests once were ready to pay him more than that sum 
for all his properties. Contrary to popular belief, John D. 
Rockefeller never was quite a billionaire, according to 
withoritative information I gleaned from family sources. 

The present prospect is that America won’t produce any 
sew billionaries and few, if any, multi-millionaires. The 
insuperable barrier: taxation. 

Multi-millionaire individuals and families have been 


dwindling and dwindling. Shrunken haye the fortunes, the 


influence of Vanderbilts, Goulds, Morgans, Bakers, Dukes, 
Hills, Fisher Brothers, Rockefellers (through gigantic 
philanthropies) , Brady, Carnegie, Frick, Harkness, Gug- 
genheims, Armours, Marshall Field family, Goelets, Hunt- 
ingtons, Astors, Ryans, Schwab. 

Among present-day men or families who have accumu- 
lated or retained large fortunes are the duPonts, Mellon, 
Hartfords (A. & P.), Pews, A. P. Sloan, Swifts, C. S. 
Mott, Lamont, Crockers, Harrimans, C. F. Kettering, Mc- 
Cormicks, perhaps two or three movie moguls. 

Those among our newer generation who receive very 
large incomes find that Uncle Sam claims by far the largest 
share, that it is impossible for them even to hope to 
build fortunes approaching the biggest of those of yester- 
year. 

Happily, service to one’s fellowmen is becoming more 
and more bf an incentive to achieve outstandingly, not the 
mercenary amassing of a mammoth fortune. 


* 
Self-mastery masters. 
* 


Wallace Insignificant 


Henry A. Wallace has been nominated as a Third Party 
Presidential candidate—by Henry Wallace, not by any 
upsurging public demand. Communists alone are enthusi- 
astically for him. His candidacy embodies no real sig- 
nificance. Whatever (limited) number of votes he may 
draw will come from Leftists, therefore from the Demo- 
cratic rather than the Republican candidate. From this 
angle, and from this angle only, his entrance into the arena 
_ May prove important, may sway the 1948 result. 

A vote for Wallace will be a vote for Stalin, for Soviet 
e 








* 
Shirking is suicidal. 
1948 
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How Republicans Should Campaign 


Poltical jockeying never was more rampant in America 
thaa it is today. Harry Truman, schooled by Boss Prender 
gast, who landed in the penitentiary, is frenziedly maneu- 
vering to blame inflation, the high cost of living, on the 
Republican-controlled Congress. The indisputable fact 4s 
that the New Deal Administration supplied all the com- 
bustibles which, inevitably, flared into inflation—gross 
governmental extravagance in every direction, reckless 
ballooning of the Federal debt and of the monetary supply, 
unrestricted boosting of wages accompanied by absurd — 
Administration assurances that this would not bring higher 
prices, unprecedented bounties to snare the farm vote at 
unconscionable cost to consumers, retention of needless 
hordes of tax-eating government employees, etc. 

Now President Truman is scheming to fasten on the 
Republicans responsibility for inflated prices: they refused, 
he complains, to grant him unlimited powers to control . 
prices, a la the ill-fated N.R.A. 

One of America’s ablest business leaders, steeped in his- 
tory, in culture, makes these pertinent observations as to 


“the motive behind President Truman’s request for con- 
trols”: 


The great majority of the American people believe that high 
prices cause inflation, and many therefore feel that we should have 
controls. If this were all there was to it, we might sympathetically 
consider the advisability of such controls; but when the Admin- 
istration leads people, by implication, to believe that high »rices 
cause’ inflation, they are engaging in the practice of sophistry. 

This is an art which had its genesis back in the days of Greece, 
when magicians of language, known as sophists, appeared before 
great congregations of people and, by confusing cause with effect, 
were able to make them believe that truths were untrue, and 
untruths were true. 

High prices are merely a symptom of the disease of inflation; 
and I am convinced that the Number One job that we have to do 
is to educate the people that high prices are not inflation but the 
result of inflation. 

Then, having put the blame where it belongs, tell the American 
people what the Government can do to cure the thing for which 
they have sole responsibility. 


The 1948 Presidential campaign should, primarily, be 
one of assiduous, aggressive economic education by Re 
publicans. 


Executives, Remember This 


The owner and editor of what then was London’s fore- 
most financial newspaper, who won Knighthood, was 
elected to Parliament. Because of his new political duties, 
he transferred the task of writing his daily “column” to an 
asseciate. . . . Morning after morning the big boss found 
fault. “I would have said this,” “I wouldn’t have said that,” 








“Sir, if I could write eoorgiilag exactly the way oi 

_ @ould write it, I wouldn’t be your employee, I would be 
- filling your shoes.” 

Far too many business executives expect overmuch from 
'. subordinates, have too little patience with them, forget 
' that if a subordinate were as capable as he, the subordinate 

should not be a subordinate. One invaluable qualification 

of a superior is ability to teach, to train younger men, to 
inspire them rather than depress them, to inculcate self- 
confidence, not to shake their self-confidence. 

Truly big executives help others to become big. Little 
executives don’t. Jealousy, rife in many an organization, 
betokens consciousness of inferiority. 


* 


Lying cannot get—and keep—you up. 
* 


Snow Drew People Closer 


When a common calamity overtakes any large group 
of people it tends to draw them closer together. This was 
redemonstrated throughout Greater New York during the 
anprecedented difficulties caused by the record-breaking 
snowfall. Motorists, ordinarily selfish, became friendly and 
‘co-operative, freely lending a helping hand—and a push 
or a pull. Even subway crowds were, for once, almost 
humanly tolerant. In suburbs neighborliness flourished. 

The extremely trying experience proved afresh that there 
is much good in humankind. 


Tell Your Sons This 


It has been my privilege to meet and talk with students 
home for their Christmas-New Year holidays. We discussed 
‘their problems, their studies, their prospects. I found 
some tendency to belittle the earning of academic honors. 

Diplomatically, I tried to convey that all the recorded 
facts show that youths who do best at college also do best 
in after-life, as a rule, that superior students later earn 
superior salaries. A searching investigation by Walter S. 
Gifford, President of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., found this to be true of the hundreds of thousands of 
that mammoth organization’s employees. His definite con- 
clusion: “On the whole the evidence is very striking that 
there is a direct relation between high marks in college and 
salaries afterward in the Bell System.” 

The head of the University of Omaha’s Department of 
Business Administration, John W. Lucas, who has been 
delving into this subject, tells Forbes: 

“Tt is likely that a student who receives academic honors 
has acquired satisfactory work habits and has acquired 
an understanding of the necessity for discharging to the 
best of his ability the obligations which he assumes. 

“President Lincoln of the Lincoln Electric Co. expresses 
this thought rather well: ‘The important thing about a per- 
son striving ‘or honors in a school, or anywhere else, 
_- ie the fact that it develops the latent capabilities that he 
has and makes him a bigger man because of the struggle.’ ” 


Pde he eee ea _ 
discreetly, unobtrusively, inoffensively—with these ¢ 
strated truths. It may help them to incubate great 
spect—less derision—for “scholarship,” for “book won 
may inspire them to apply themselves more con 
tiously to their tasks in the hope that thus they will enh 


their fitness and likelihood to achieve success. 


Have We Inflation? Look! 


I’m not a diner-outer. But I did have occasion the other 
evening to invite three friends for dinner at a New Yor 
restaurant. The bill shocked me. Imagine, $2 (50 cen 
per person) for bread and butter; 50 cents for each cup” 
of coffee; 8714 cents per person for celery and olives; 
one vegetable order, $1; and—think of it—$4.96 for taxes! 

Here is the itemized check: 

3 bottles of ale 

4 bread and butter 
2 celery and olives 
2 scallops 

1 English sole 

% roast duck 

1 broccoli 

1 pear 

1 cheese 


City sales tax 
Federal tax 


The restaurant was crowded—I’m told that almost every 
high-priced eating-place in New York also is jammed 
nightly. Being a native-born Scot, I felt a sucker. 

As an economist, it gives me qualms to realize that 
many Americans are willing to be subjected to such 
extortions. 


How To Be Happy 


After having lived more than two-thirds of a century, 
I think I have learned something about how to live hap 
pily. First of all, we must realize the cardinal truth thatj 
“No Man liveth unto himself.” We must realize that, “It i€ 
better to give than to receive.” We must learn that 
enjoy happiness we must conscientiously and continuous 
seek to spread happiness. Selfishness is suicidal to s 
happiness. Mercenariness ultimately leads only to misem 
ableness. 

No other nation in all history ever demonstrated, 
America is now demonstrating, its consciousness that “ 
are our brother’s keeper.” The Biblical injunction, “fee 
the hungry,” is being fulfilled by America as never before 
Communism’s consuming objective is to cause chaos, # 
inflict tyranny and slavery. 

Unselfishness reaps soul satisfaction. Selfishness 
soul destruction. 

I once asked John D. Rockefeller to what more than any 
thing else he attributed his success: “To others,” he im] 
mediately replied. © 4 

To enjoy the deepest satisfaction we must think of othe 
rather than ourselves. 
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| Men of Achievement 
Winthrop Aldrich 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


York’s close-to-five billion dollar 

Chase National Bank sits austere- 
ly benignant in his large private office 
with its array of seascape and ship 
portraits. While charting his institu- 
tion’s course and scanning world hori- 
zons, he nevertheless keeps within easy 
look the bridal photographs of his four 
daughters. 

“They all got married last year,” he 
semi-mourns when visitors follow his 
glance. “I had to give them away one 
right after the other, just like that!” 
And he almost permits himself a finger- 
snap. 

Into Aldrich’s voice, pitched some- 
times a trifle above average, creeps at 
such moments a note of affection 
mingled with cheerfulness for which 
his normally unemotional tone leaves 
his hearer unprepared. By custom con- 
servatively tweeded, he is of medium 
build, his blue-gray eyes contracting 
to a spark when he makes some quasi- 
humorous or consciously effective 


B vow Chairman Aldrich of New 


money. On his mother’s 
side, the 18th and 19th 
century East India 
trading Greenes put 
brine into. his blood. 
At six Winthrop was 
skipper of his own cat- 
boat. Thence he prog- 
ressed to captaincy of 
larger craft (gifts of 
conservatively 
indulgent parents) 
conformable with 
his age and size. “Kit” 
Aldrich, as the Provi- 
dence boys of the mid- 
1900’s dubbed him, 
mastered his dory’s 
anatomy and moods 
with the same thorough- 
ness that he has since 
employed in all mat- 
ters, whether on land or 
sea. His commodorish 
propensities were destined to be fully 
gratified in later years when he became 





An appraisal of Chase Bank’s Winthrop Aldrich. Lawyer 
and banker, he has for many years been a potent factor in 
American banking, has won renown at home and abroad 








point. He thereupon reaches for, but 
does not produce, the eyeglasses he 
uses for reading; this being his charac- 
teristic—almost his only—gesture. 
The Aldriches, of Connecticut farm- 
ing origin and of subsequent Provi- 
dence (R. I.) prosperity, are family 
- men, marrying and giving in marriage, 
raising numerous offspring. Winthrop 
Williams Aldrich, born at Providence 
on November 2, 1885, is himself a 10th 
child. From his father, the late Senator 
Nelson W. Aldrich, Winthrop inherited 
a logical grasp of affairs, a gravita- 
tional pull for “hard” and heftish 


Wruam Hurp Hirtyer is a Contributing 
Editor of Forses. 





one of America’s prime cup-defending 
and recapturing yachtsmen. 

“As far back as I can remember,” 
he reminisces, “I’ve wanted to be a 
lawyer. | never gave serious thought to 
any other calling.” 

His choice may have been originally 
guided by an innate appreciation of 
the respect accorded to learned profes- 
sions. As a teen-ager he seemingly de- 
cided that, in order to make the most 
of himself in a law-and-money world, 
he had best be a man-of-law, specializ- 
ing in financial legalism. 

The business of growing up—aside 
from law ambitions and boats—he 
conducted much as do other boys. He 





did not let himself be particularized as 
a rich man’s son at Hope Street High 
School in Providence, where he played 
on the second-string football and base- 
ball teams and was active in other 
sports. 

“At college.” the Chase chairman 
narrates, “I shed my ‘Kit’ nickname 
and acquired the cognomen of ‘Ralph’ 

in order to distinguish me from 
another Winthrop in my, class. I sup- 
pose they chose that name because it 
least resembles my own.” Some of his 
intimates still find the tag beguiling. 

Competent but not superb in his 
studies, Aldrich was graduated from 
Harvard in 1907, took his law degree 
there (tenth from the top) three years 
later. A real fondness for the law and 
for the philosophy of history was 
more helpful in getting him well placed 
at the bar than were his father’s mil- 
lions—-or even his being, through the 
marriage of his sister Abby, “young” 
John D. Rockefeller’s brother-in-law. 


The heavyweight New York law \ 


team of Byrne, Cutcheon & Taylor 
took him on soon after his graduation. 


* 
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yz found in him that rare species, the 


. corporation lawyer who mar- 


shals all details and tells clients how 
they can rather than why they can not. 

Meanwhile (1916) he had married 
well and happily—his wife, born Har- 
riet Alexander, is granddaughter of 
the late Southern Pacific padrone, 
Charles Crocker—and had indulged, 
not’ too actively, a talent for water 
color painting, mostly of the sea. Prior 
to World War I he was commissioned 
as a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve and, when war was 
declared, he reported for duty at New- 
port. During the war he was succes- 
sively commander of patrol boats, navi- 
gating officer of the converted yacht 
Niagara, and assistant navigator, with 
rank of lieutenant, of the cruiser New 
Orleans. 

Apparently the last thing Aldrich 


coveted was a job as banker. Notwith- — 


standing, he was unwittingly headed 
in that direction when, at his brother- 
in-law’s suggestion, he became a junior 
partner in Rockefeller’s legal counsel, 
Murray Prentice & Howland. That was 
when this country’s prosperity was get- 


ting ready for its big 1920-29 heating 


up, blooming out and falling apart. 
BANKING CAREER INEVITABLE 


Aldrich had already displayed excel- 
lence in his profession. Furthermore, 
during the 18 years since John D., 
Jr, married Abby Aldrich, both he 
and his father had formed a high 
opinion of Winthrop’s ability and had 
come to rely upon his judgment in 
many matters. It was neither accident 
nor nepotism that put Aldrich into the 
banking field, but a logical sequence 
of events which led through his legal 
work for a large New York trust com- 


pany. 
“This banking chore was thrust upon. 


me; yet I liked it. In fact, I regard it 
as the most significant thing that has 
come into my life.” 

Aldrich thereupon told how he came 
to the Chase via the “Rockefellerish” 
Equitable Trust Co., of which he was 
successively general counsel and presi- 
dent. What he did not explicate was the 
sequence of events that led to his 
choice as Chase chairman. That se- 
quence began in mid-1929, when the 
old Seaboard National Bank was 
merged with the Equitable, chiefly to 
get the services of the Seaboard’s 





} brilliant young president, Chellis A. 
Z _ Austin. By _post-panic 
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Trust had immediately elected Aldrich 
as his successor—possibly with the 
thought in all minds that the job would 
be temporary. In June, 1930, the 
Equitable was consolidated with the 
Chase to make America’s mightiest 
bank, having Winthrop W. Aldrich as 
president. 

Incumbent Chase Chairman Albert 
H. Wiggin did not live up to the 
merged board’s expectations and, in- 
fluenced by an augmented Rockefeller 
stock interest, he was moved to resign 
in January, 1933. Whereupon his 
logical successor was the fightingly 
watchful lawyer who had headed the 
Equitable Trust and had led the Rocke- 
feller proxy host to victory against Bob 
Stewart in the battle for control of 
Standard Oil of Indiana. In January, 





Another of America’s 50 Fore- 
most Business Leaders, chosen 
as the result of a nationwide 
poll, Winthrop Aldrich re- 
ceived the following citation 
from ForBes Magazine: 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chair- 
man, Chase National Bank. 

Directing head of one of 
the world’s greatest and most 
honored. banks, who has mas- 
tered both the theory and the 
day-by-day practice of his pro- 
fession. A sturdy champion 
of the right of business to 
responsible self-determination 
as against excessive govern- 
mental controls. Internation- 
ally minded. An active partict- 
pant in many worthy causes. 











1933, Aldrich was chosen chairman of 
the Chase governing board, besides be- 
ing re-elected president. 

“My becoming a banker,” Aldrich 
says, “was the more remarkable be- 
cause it was unplanned on my part. 
Yet it has presented me with larger re- 
sponsibilities and a broader field of 
action than I could ever have pictured.” 

Some of the banker-lawyer’s re- 
ticence left him when the talk turned 
from himself to the affairs of so en- 
larged a scope. He sees American insti- 
tutions as the only ones which will 
be capable of developing along maxi- 
mal world-lines in the foreshadowed 
future. 

“Since 1917 the United States has 





Seen Soccad Liss c cose Coa ‘ 
leadership. 

“Such gl unlike the great 
hegemonies of the past, will be basic- 
ally economic rather than military and 
will seek to promote, rather than to 
limit, individual initiative. 

“As for me, my instinct, tradition 
and intellectual convictions are in full 
accord with the purposes of this coun- 
try’s founders. 

“In my opinion there is no room for 
improvement as to the fundamentals 
upon which our nation was put to- 
gether. Far from impairing them or 
giving occasion for new foundations, 
time has deepened their base and vali- 
dated their soundness.” 

He finds the origin of our free enter- 
prise system in the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution, when the great — 
English economist Adam Smith penned 
“his epochal work, ‘The Wealth of 
Nations’.” Aimed chiefly at the evils of 
18th century mercantilism (the fore- 
type of today’s economic nationalism), 
Smith’s essay was a formula for politi- 
cal and economic freedom by means of 
unfettered individual undertakings. 
Aldrich re-defines the mercantilism of 
200 years ago as. holding “that indi- 
viduals existed for the State, and that 
the State must become all-powerful in 
the control of political and economic 

affairs.” ' 


ADVOCATES ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


He discerns this identical attitude in 
the present “totalitarian economies and 
in the doctrines of those who advocate 
planned or directed economies.” 

As against these he poses Smith’s 
“obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty” as offering to all persons a 
choice of the most remunerative em- 
ployment “without deference to the 
vested interests of guilds and monopo- 
lies.” 

Aldrich is a trustee of Riverside 
Drive’s Fosdick-sponsored and Rocke- 
feller-befriended church. He is also a 
trustee of Rockefeller Foundation, of 
the General Education Board and of 
Barnard College. The 16 other philan- 
thropies and houses of learning where- 
in he is active include the American 
Heritage Foundation, of which he is 
chairman, together with such blue- 
ribbon bodies as Harvard University, 
the Presbyterian Hospital, the United 
Hospital Fund, New York’s Welfare 
Council and (quite naturally) the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Corporationwise, he is director of 


{Continued on page 40) 
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By DON WHARTON 


The Rudd-Melikian machine has a 500-cup 


capacity, permits varying mixtures of 
cream ond sugar by push-button control 


duty at Wright Field, Ohio, after 

a bout with malaria acquired on 
Guadalcanal, and Corporal Cy Melik- 
ian, who had been flight engineer on a 
B-17 until it crashed and sent him to 
hospital, knocked off work one morn- 
ing in 1944 to get a cup of coffee. At 
the cafeteria they found the door 
closed, because of an order that hence- 
forth no coffee would be served be- 
tween meals. Annoyed by what seemed 
to them a needless and arbitrary rul- 
ing, they went over to a coin machine 
and got two Cokes. 

“Wouldn’t it be great,” Rudd joked, 
“if you could put a nickel in the slot 
and get hot coffee the same way?” 

A few nights later the two men and 


I ety ot Wii Lloyd Rudd, on 





Don Warton, author, editor, newspaper- 
man, has for years been a regular contributor 
to the country’s leading publications. 


| 
' 


their wives were in the 
Melikians’ apartment 
in Dayton and the cor- 
poral’s wife served 
instant coffee. That re- 
called Rudd’s quip. 
Within a few minutes 
the two couples were 
asking, “But why not?” 
and the men were mak- 
ing rough sketches. 
From this grew a 
business which grossed 


dollars in 1947. Rudd 
and Melikian now 
manufacture 40 coffee- 
making slot machines 
a week in their own 
factory in Philadelphia, 
with the aid of 53 em- 
ployees—mostly veter- 
ans. More than 400 of 
their machines are 
already in use from 
coast to coast. They 
have orders, accom- 
panied by cash de- 
posits, for 3,000 more. 

Operators of these coffee machines 
contract to buy their supplies from 
Rudd-Melikian—coffee, liquid sugar, 
paper cups, wooden spoons. When all 
the machines delivered and ordered 


‘ more than a_ million « 















































a backyard to work in—or even a 
basement or spare room. Their military 
duties ate up six full days a week. So 
they carried on their first experiments 
in the kitchens and living rooms of 
their apartments in Dayton, often 
working from six P.M. until midnight. 
Word spread through the neighbor. 
hood that they were doing something 
with atomic energy. 


At first they planned a machine 
which would pour boiling water over 
fresh ground coffee for each cup. But 
when they timed their crude opera. 
tions, then timed a line of people get- 
ting Cokes from a coin machine, they 
concluded their method was too slow. 
Next, they invited friends to taste half 
a dozen coffees, then pick the best. 
Instant coffee came out first often 
enough to convince them it was most 
suitable for their machine. 


When they built a unit to dispense 
powdered coffee they found that steam 
from the boiling water gummed up 
the powder in the dispensing channel. 
Stymied, they read everything they 
could find on coffee in the Dayton 
library, ordered literature from en- 
gineering societies, subscribed to coffee 
journals. One day they read how solu- 
ble coffee is made; just before the 
drying process, they learned, the coffee 
is a liquid concentrate. Here was the 





These two ex-Gls started from scratch to build a million- 
dollar business—an inspiring rebuttal of chronic calamity- 


criers who proclaim that “there are no more frontiers” 





are in operation, this supply business 
alone will total five millions a year. 
No wonder Rudd and Melikian were 
recently cited by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers as one of 1947's 
bright examples of our free enterprise 
system. 

When they began, neither 24-year- 
old Rudd nor 26-year-old Melikian had 





answer to their gumming problem: 
simply use the concentrate rather than 
the powder. 

Looking for capital early in 1946 
to build a test machine, Rudd and 
Melikian found that people with money 
to invest wanted complete control. So 
they decided to go as far as possible 
with their own small funds, By March 
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joved to North ia, and had 
pooled their $4,000 savings. When that 


" an out they figured they could borrow 
_ $4,000 more on their furniture, autos, 
cameras and other personal belongings. 


They set up a workshop on one side 
of a two-car garage, and in that tight, 
windowless space they worked through 
the hot Summer building their first 
machine, largely with hand tools, out 
of old auto, tractor and farm machin- 
ery parts. Their day usually ran from 
eight in the morning to 10 at night, 
sometimes followed by paper work 
until two in the morning. 

Then came a break. Through a 
Wright Field corporal Rudd met a 
supermarket operator. Rudd showed 
him drawings of the machine, crammed 
a long sales talk into 60 minutes. Then, 
jubilantly, he telephoned exciting news 
to Melikian: the man had invested 
$15,000. 


PROBLEMS GALORE 


But the penny-pinching, the crowded 
quarters, the speed-up schedule went 
on. They completed the first machine 
in July, began testing it in the garage, 
drawing up to 250 cups of hot coffee 
an hour, checking temperatures, tast- 
ing scores of cups a day. The $15,000 
helped them get more capital, so they 
rented a small commercial garage, 
bought machinery, began taking on 
employees to produce a dozen test 
units. 

Their office was a 12’x15’ room in a 
corner of the garage. At one time 
eight workers were crowded into this 
space—hiring, directing manufactur- 
ing, talking over phones, buying sup- 
plies, selling machines. Later, some in- 
Vestors revealed that this crowded 
toom had half-sold them. Observing 
the intense seriousness, the make-do 
and do-without spirit, they had realized 
their money would not be spent creat- 
ing a front of slick offices. 

Eight months after leaving the Army 
the two veterans publicly demonstrated 
their machine to a football crowd in 
Philadelphia’s Shibe Park. It sold 275 
cups. By the close of 1946 Rudd and 
Melikian had secured $85,000 capital 
and still retained a majority control of 
their company. Last Fall they moved 
into a new plant in North Philadelphia. 

Their first big order came from 
Ohio: 400 machines. Later a California 
firm ordered 800. A New Jersey firm 
20 years in the automatic vending busi- 
hess wanted to buy one machine for 

(Continued om page 40) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 








How Transit Firms “Take 
the Public for a Ride” 


_ Another Forses report on public relations as practiced, not preached, 


this article is the fifth in a series factually reporting how various cor- 
porations, unions, retailers, etc., actually meet the inquiries and real or 
fancied injuries of a mere member of “the public.” In every case the 
reporter has represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical 


question—or “gripe.” 


Lamers a business is set up so 
employees’ work can be di- 
rectly supervised and infractions 
of the rules quickly noted, its pub- 
lic relations program can_ usually 
produce positive results. Public 
relations become more difficult, 
however, in companies which de- 
pend for success and goodwill on 
the individual action of employees 
who are more or less free agents, 
working outside company offices 
and liable only to remote super- 
vision. Municipal transportation 
systems are an excellent example. 

ForBES correspondents in four 
cities—in the East, the South, the 
Midwest and the Pacific Coast— 
have taken a look at these cities’ 
transit systems. In the role of irate 
citizens they visited, telephoned 
and wrote their local transportation 
companies to complain about the 
service. In almost every case they 
were shown quick and courteous 
attention, but each finished by feel- 
ing frustrated rather than satisfied. 
Though the treatment they received 
was fine, it was unrelated to the 
condition complained of and thus 
ineffective. 

For example: A letter complain- 
ing about an objectionable drunk 
on one of New York’s IRT sub- 
ways brought a reply which stated 
that train crews “do eject unde- 
sirable passengers.” Obviously the 
complainant’s idea of undesira- 
bility differed from that of the 
train crew. 

Another letter, to New York’s 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co., observed 
that it should not be difficult to 
continue service beyond 11] P.M. 
on a particular route. A long, 


. 


propitiatory answer from the com- 
pany’s president explained why 
this was not possible. On the other 
hand, an inquiry addressed to the 
New York Board of Transporta- 
tion, seeking information about 
the city’s rolling stock, was merely 
acknowledged and given a refer- 
ence number. The information re- 
quested was not supplied. 

A visit to the New York Omni- 
bus Co. to check on how com- 
plaints are handled revealed that 


_all members of the public receive 


much the same treatment—whether 
they phone, write or call in per- 
son: General inquiries and com- 
plaints are answered by a company 
official. Specific complaints must 
be accompanied by information as 
to the “bus number, date and time 
of day,” in order to enable the 
company to “interview the offend- 
ing employees and take appro- 
priate action.” 

Unless an angry passenger can 
furnish such specific details, the 
company can do little but hope it 
won't happen again, and assure 
that employees will be warned. 

The same techniques are fol- 
lowed in most cities, calling for 
the same information and acting 
on it “where possible,” as one cor- 
respondent puts it. In Savannah, 
Ga., for example, a Transit Co. 
inspector personally visited a com- 
plainant to explain why a par- 
ticular bus had been late and kept 
his wife waiting in the rain. Not 
explained, however, was whether 
equal care was taken to insure 
drivers staying on schedule. 

A personal complaint in Cleve- 

{Continued on page 40) 
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by THOMAS B. ANSLOW 


Y job is in the Drop Forge Plant, 
M Buick Motor Co. A Drop Forge 
is an industry in itself, and 
although it is a highly paid work, it is 
of such nature that it automatically 
eliminates the lazy, the work requires 


thinking ability, physical endurance , 


and good judgment. Because: 

A Drop Forgé is a place with many 
roaring fires, blast furnaces that heat 
bars of steel of all sizes and lengths to 
temperatures up to 2300° Fahrenheit. 
Machines that cut cold steel, like so 
much cord wood. Overhead cranes that 
ean lift 50 tons without effort. 

It is a place with giant steam ham- 
mers, powerful forging presses, forging 
machines, machines of all types and 
sizes. Pounding, pushing, squeezing 
white hot steel into die impressions, 
to form crank shafts, cam shafts, rods, 
steering knuckles, gears, axles and all 
those odd-shaped parts of an automo- 
bile that you eo often wondered how 


they got that way. 


HIS JOB “A WAY OF LIFE" 


A Forge is the place that rattles the 
windows im buildings for blocks 
around. It is hot and dirty and it is 
noisy. It has a smell of heat and sweat, 
and burning gases. It is a place with 
thythm. The rhythm of production, 
you understand, because you do it, 
you see it, you feel it. It is a place 
with individual know-how. To we who 
work here it is a place of fascination, 
it is a way of life. To a person seeing 
it for the first time, when the tempera- 
ture is in the nineties, he would prob- 
ably think of the place he had been 
warned about in his Sunday school 
days. * 

A Drop Forge worker is a peculiar 
sort of Joe; he has a tough job, and 
he is proud of it. He makes forgings 
eight, nine, or 10 hours a shift, after 
work he makes them in the tavern, he 
makes them at the dinner table, in fact 


he makes them wherever and whenever 





Tuomas Ans.ow, a 42-year-old forging ma- 
chine operator, has been with the Buick 


. Motor Division ef General Motors fer 23 


years. 
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spirit of free enterprise. 





In one view, Tom Anslow is merely a cog in a gigantic motor ma 
chine. In what we believe to be the more proper view, he is an 
important unit in a major American industry, and a symbol of the 


As a General Motors’ employee, Anslow entered the accompanying 
manuscript in the company’s contest for the best letter written on 
the subject, “My Job and Why I like It.” His letter, one of 174,854 
entered, was awarded the first prize—a new Cadillac convertible— 
by a national board of five impartial judges. Thirty-nine other con- 
testants also received new automobiles, many others won awards. 


Tom Anslow’s letter, printed here, is an excellent example of how 
the mind of an American workman operates, indicates why left-wing 
doctrines have made little headway in this country. 








he can get anyone to listen, and he 
always makes them better than the 
other guy. He is a guy that is always 
going to quit just as soon as he gets 
that 40 or 80 paid for. He gets it paid 
O.K. He then hires someone to work 
it or lets his wife do it. As a rule he 
never quits the forge until old age 
makes it too tough, and when the boss 
gives him an easy job he thinks he is 
being pushed around. 

Yes, I am one of these Joes, with 
23 years in this plant; my dad has 32 
years, and my kid brother 13 years. 

My job is forging machine operator. 
I forge the various gears that go in 
the Buick transmission. As an operator 
my job is to set the dies, and operate 
the machine. Other than the general 
atmosphere of the forge I have per- 
sonal reasons for liking my job, mostly 
selfish, I suppose. My job allows me 
to operate as an individual, rather 
than just one of a group. 

Since all transmission gears are dif- 
ferent in shape and size they require 
different dies. To set these dies in a 
machine, that is constantly changing 
due to wear and intense heat, in the 
shortest time possible, is proof of my 
ability. To take care of the dies, to get 
the maximum amount of production, is 
also a challenge to me. To operate my 
machine over a longer period of time 
(without major repairs) than the other 


guy is a record that I am proud of. 
Since I am paid on a piece-work basis 
it goes without saying that effort is its 
own reward. All these things together 
give me the satisfaction of personal 
achievement. 

Most of the supervision in a forge 
plant are people that at one time were 
forging machine operators; therefore 
any problems that arise are mutual; 
therefore, there is less chance for fric- 
tion and the operation of the plant 
is on a personal basis rather than im- 
personal. 


FREE AND INDEPENDENT 


Last of all, my job, along with my 
efforts, has allowed me to stand on my 
own feet through all the years, the lean 
as well as the fat. It has made it possi- 
ble for me to own my home, to own 4 
second home at a nearby leke where 
we spend all our Summers and many 
weekends in Fall and Winter. 

It has allowed me to accumulate a 
substantial amount in savings, bonds 
and paid up insurance for future se- 
curity. 

It has also made it possible for me 
to perform the duties of a citizen in 
the community in which I live. 

There are more reasons, but I think 
this letter is long enough now. Yet any 
shorter explanation would be an im- 
justice to the job which I am proud of. 
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IF YOU WANT to test the public’s 
knowledge of automotive combus- 
tion try saying to a friend, “There’s 
a fire in your car.” He'll jump and 
run for a fire extinguisher. Like most 
people, he doesn’t realize that it 
takes about 12 to 16 explosive fires 
to get the wheels to turn once, or 
about 8000 explosions per mile trav- 
eled. That’s combustion —the fire in 
your car. 

To the all-important problem of 
increasing the efficiency of combus- 
tion in all types of internal combus- 





tion engines, Cities Service has 
devoted more than 15 years of re- 
search. Today the result of this 
research is reflected in a whole 
range of new or better products. 
Faster-acting, more efficient engine 
cleansing solvents; motor oils to 
keep engines cooler and cleaner; 
improved, better balanced gaso- 
lenes; plus the remarkable 





search in combustion is currently 
solving production problems for in- 
dustry by cutting costs, saving fuel 
and improving efficiency in all kinds 
of industrial applications. 

If you have a combustion prob- 
lem in your plant or transportation 
equipment why not call upon a Cities 
Service combustion expert to take 

over your worries. For fur- 


Power Prover service to tune- CITIES ther information write: Cities 
up engines scientifically in a Service Company, Sixty Wall 
matter of minutes. Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
This same extensive re- Room 22. 
SERVICE 


Cities Service means Great Service 
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ALL THE WAY FROM THE REFINERY TO YOUR PLANT 
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By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


HIS apparently will be an “Im- 
iijeore Employee Morale” year, for 

already scores of companies have 
launched intensive programs to prove 
to workers that the American business 
man is not. solely concerned with 
money profits and dividends to stock- 
holders. 

Morale building, as many industrial 
relations executives are learning from 
experience, is no grandiose one-shot 
splash like the annual picnic or the 
turkey for Christmas. Instead, it is an 
accumulation of “little things” that 
make the rank-and-filer feel his com- 
pany is part and parcel of a com- 
munity organism. 

Here are some late samples of the 
“tremendous trifles” that give heart 
and soul to the term “human rela- 
tions.” 

Plant Alumni: One company sets 
aside one day a year when “old grads,” 
workers who have retired, are invited 
back to the plant to be feted by em- 
ployees and executives. These pen- 
sioners are given a tour of the plant 
and introduced to others now holding 
jobs the oldsters once held. Aside from 
honoring the old-timers, executives say 
this type of reunion stamps the com- 
pany with a mark of stability and 
longevity—an important factor in 
keeping turnover down. 


KEEP WORKERS POSTED 


Coming Events: Keeping employees 
informed as to what’s going on in town 
in the way of entertainment is one of 
those seemingly small but highly ap- 
preciated services. A growing number 
of organizations have special bulletin 
boards where announcements of com- 
ing movies, concerts, sporting events, 
etc., are listed, together with such per- 
tinent details as time, place, and price. 
Where budgets permit, the companies 
even provide a ticket service so work- 
ers can get advance reservations for 


‘popular events. 
Branch Library in the Plant: Mu- 


’ nicipal libraries in your area may be 


receptive to the idea of setting up a 





Lawrence STESSIN is Labor Editor of Forses. 


branch right in your company for 
white-collar and plant employees. 
Workers are encouraged to borrow 
books and return them just as they 
would in any regular library. 

If the municipal library cannot af- 
ford a part-time librarian, you may be 
able to get an employee or two to vol- 
unteer their services for an hour or so 
during lunch periods—and pay them 
out of your recreation fund. 

Information Please: The quiz idea is 
being used on an increasing scale in 
industry as a method for seasoning 
employer - employee communications 
with some of the intimacy of a cracker- 
barrel gathering. One company, for 
example, conducts a bona fide quiz 
program once a week during the lunch 
period. This takes place in the plant 
cafeteria, with a member of the per- 
sonnel department acting as master of 





{b) Thomas Smith..( ) 
(c) William Blake ..({ ) 
(d) Richard Roe ...( ) 


FINANCES: 


3. What percentage of the cost of 
our products goes into paying wages 
and salaries? 


4. For the last 10 years, total Fed- 
eral income taxes paid by the company 
amounted to: 


(a) $1,500,000 .... ( ) 
(b) GLSOD ......- a 
SS re ( ) 
(d) $500,000 ..... oe 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS: 
5. How many of the benefits listed 





Evidence that more and more managements are becoming 
actively awake to the importance of well-conceived human 
relations programs as effective morale-building tools 





ceremonies. The questions asked of 
employees cover a multitude of com- 
pany activities and policies. 

Prizes are awarded the best scores. 
This method also gives employees a 
chance to get to know each other bet- 
ter, since each contestant goes through 
the rigmarole of telling something 
about his background. Here is a typi- 
cal series of questions which made up 
one session: 


HisTorY OF THE COMPANY: 


1. When was the company first 
established ? 


(a) 2095 ......... ( ) 
See ( ) 
(c) 1900 ......... ( ) 
ee eee ( ) 


2. What was the name of the first 
president of the company? 


(a) John Jones ....( ) 


below are offered free of charge to all 
employes? 


(a) Group life insurance...( ) 
(b) Hospitalization ....... = 
(c) Paid Vacations ....... 2 
(d) Savings, Retirement plan( ) 
(e) Plant Cafeteria ....... 3 
(£) Visiting Nurse Service..( ) 


OPERATIONS: 


6. What department in the plant 
had the best score on salvaging waste 
material last month? 


(a) Stamping ...... . y 
(b) Molding ...... -*) 
(c) Machine Shop ..( ) 


(d) Grinding 


7. What product in the company’s 
sales lists has had the best sales score 
in the past three months? 


(a) Product W..... = 
FORBES a ra 
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a (b) Product X.....( ) 











(c) Product Y..... (>) 
(d) Product Z..... ers 


8. Which department foreman has 
been with the company for 35 years? 


fo) GRD. <cicccee = 
(b) Brown ....... ee 
et DOO. dectece oo 
(G) Goaem 0 -cscee * 


This type of quiz can also be used 
as a regular feature in the plant news- 
paper. 

Another type is where the employees 
ask the questions. At Elgin Watch Co., 
for example, the workers meet in small 
groups and pound management with 
things rank-and-file people want to 
know about. Sessions are of the “no 
holds barred” variety, with workers 
encouraged to ask anything. Top man- 
agement is there to supply the answers. 
Questions on layoffs, the incentive 
plan, company products, supervision, 
company profits, wages, etc., are all 
asked, and all are answered. 

Yes, morale building is becoming a 
booming business. 


How Valuable 
Are You? 


THE story is told of a lumberman 
who promoted one of his employees to 
a higher position. Another employee, 
who had been with him for a longer 
time, felt that an injustice had been 
done to him. He asked the boss why 
he wasn’t given the job. Said the em- 
ployer: “I'll be glad to explain, John, 
but first, I’m anxious to know what 
logs came in last night; I wish you’d 
step into the yard and see.” The man 
did so, reported 12 carloads. 

A moment later the man who had 
been promoted came in. “Tom,” said 


the boss, “I wish you’d go into the © 


yard and see what, logs came in.” 

“Twelve carloads,” said Tom, when 
he returned; “four of maple, three of 
elm, three of oak and two of pine.” 

The employer turned to the first 
man: “That’s why I gave Tom the po- 
sition, John; he observes more closely.” 

Like John, the average man does not 
observe closely. Thousands before 
Galileo saw a lamp swing; thousands 
before Newton saw an apple fall. 

The man who can act the Columbus 
to his own undiscovered possibilities is 
the man who gets ahead. The marginal 
difference may be small, but it’s vastly 
important. 
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Behind the Lahor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS——THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“MORE PRODUCTION—FOR WHOM?" 


From the Lansing Labor News 
(CIO) : 

Would an increase of production 
cause prices to go down? Last year 
they said it would and now they are 
saying it again. 

Well, let’s see how it worked out. In 
the first year after OPA was ended, 
production of beef and veal increased 
156 percent. That’s a lot of increase 
—more, perhaps, than we can ever 
expect again. What did this increased 
production do to prices? Prices of beef 
did not go down. They went UP— 
85%. ... 

Now will gomeone step forward with 
examples to show just how and why 
increasing production of anything will 
lower the price—if the manufacturers 
do not choose to lower it? Isn’t it fac 
more reasonable to assume that instead 
of drastic price-cutting, they will 
choose to taper off production until 
the surplus high-priced goods are sold 
at high prices? .. . 

Society must some day agree on 
what constitutes reasonable profits and 
insist that benefits over and above that 
amount be returned to society in 
higher wages and lower prices. It 
works out that way for most small 
business men—but not for large cor- 
porations. 


Do Botu or THEM NEED LEASHES? 





From CIO News. 









“ECONOMY” 
From the Cleveland Citizen (AFL): | 


It is about time for someone in 
government or high in the councils of 
industry to come out with a clear defi- 
nition of just exactly what they mean 
when they do all this talking about 
“economy.” ... 

Almost without, exception the public 
has come to think of “economy” in 
terms of how much can be shaved off 
the labor bill so that there will be 
either a reduction in price or an in- 
crease in profits and dividends. . . . 

There are a great many sincere and 
honest people who are thinking in 
terms of the good various plans will 
do for all of us. There are a minority 
who espouse various profit-sharing 
systems that are just exactly that. . .. 

But keep your eye on the bird who 
yells “economy” and then lays out 
some half-formed idea by which the 
stockholder or the ultimate consumer 
is to ride the gravy train while the 
worker does the job and finds as his 
reward either the destruction of -his 
union and his security or the elimina- 
tion of the wage rates for which he has 


battled. 


“THIRD ROUND OF WAGE INCREASES" 
From the Brewery Worker (CIO): 


Two courses of action are required 
to deal with the inflation crisis. The 
first is to halt soaring prices through 
government controls. The second is to 
bring wages in line with prices. This 
will mean a third round of wage in- 
creases, 

American workers have been behind 
the eight-ball ever since the war ended. 
Average weekly wages in the manufac- 
turing industries have increased about 
11% since V-J Day. But living costs 
have shot up 27%, thus reducing real 
wages by more than 12%. ... 

Most workers just can’t make ends 
meet because of runaway prices. . . . 

Unless workers get another round of 
wage increases, profits will continue to 
siphon off a disproportionate amount 
of national income. If this trend is not 
halted, the undermining of purchasing 
power must lead, as it did in 1920 and 
1929, to another bust. 









Forbes Maps of 
- Business Conditions 





3 CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
i CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 
pf 


NY CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
\ SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Business has been improving over the _ 
past month in 11 of the economic areas 
depicted here. Conversely, business has 
fallen off in 23 areas. Advancing areas 
are largely concentrated in the Southeast. 
Poor areas are mainly in New England 
and in a belt extending from the Great 
Lakes to Texas. General direction of 
movement is still largely horizontal for 
the nation as a whole, with individual 
areas fluctuating within a relatively nar. 
row range from month to month. Number 
of changing areas repeating from last 
issue is 11—five good, six poor; the re 
maining 23 are all new this time. 

The 10 cities showing the greatest gain 
over January, 1947, include six repeaters 
from the last issue. All of the top five 
were on the last map; four of these five 
have been on the last three. 

The zone indexes tell the same story as 
the individual area indicators. All are well 
ahead of January, 1947, but half are 
down compared with December 15, 1947. 
The Midwestern zone is running 11% 
ahead of 1947; the Pacific States show 
the smallest gain over 1947, with a 5% 
gain. Largest decrease since December 15 
took place in South Central zone, which 
dropped from +15% to +9%. The © 
Middle Atlantic, South and Pacific zones 
are each up 2% in the past month. 





These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on the basis 
of economic unity; each representing a region in which conditions are dependent on 
the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are calculated for the separate areas. 
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: WORLD'S LARGEST 


John Hancock Mutual Life Building being 
glazed with 16,205 L-0-F Glass Insulating 


units for greater comfort, dearer vision. 


Architects and engineers for Boston’s newest 
skyscraper chose Thermopane for all windows 
because it is the most modern glazing ma- 
(ooo gtl GE terial available. 
ar | | - Providing year-round insulation, Thermo- 
nang pane is composed of two or more panes of 
a 1) | ai glass, separated by a hermetically sealed 
epee air space. Its advantages include: more 
- a | | accurate and economic control of air condi- 
tioning equipment...reduced heat loss 
oo ie if ii throug a. .- minimization of roomside 
en ipy (mm & condensation with controlled humidity and 
bass te get bee ee temperature... reduced sound transmission 
BBB. oh A ... and, of course, greater comfort. Because 
of Thermopane’s metal-to-glass seal, dirt and 
moisture cannot enter the air space. 
Thermopane is available through L-O-F 
Glass Distributors. Over 60 standard sizes 
facilitate its use in the windows of both new 
and old buildings. 
Complete information available upon re- 
me. ibbey-Owens’Ford Glass Gompany, 
218 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 








e Ev window opening in the 26-story, com- 
pletely air-conditioned John Hancock Mutual Life 
nsurance Building in Boston is being glazed with 
Thermopane to provide maximum air conditioning 
efficiency. Architects: Cram & Ferguson, Boston. 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
a Guede, Nawew GLASS 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Tkermopane 
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Suppose you own 50 shares of Typi- 
cal Manufacturing Corp. Perhaps 
you bought them in 1943. At that 
time, you investigated the company 
carefully — dividends, assets, liabili- 
ties, policies. You were satisfied it 
was a good investment. 

Fine. That's the only way to arrive 
at an intelligent investment decision. 
It's why we have always urged 
people to “Investigate then Invest.” 

But just a minute. That was 1943. 
We were in the middle of a war. 
Now, that war is over. And this is 
1948. How many times since 1943 
have you re-examined the Typical 
Manufacturing situation, just as care- 
fully as you did originally? How 
many times have you compared it 
analytically with other good invest- 
ment opportunities? 

Did it ever occur to you that no 
investment decision can ever be a 
final one? Changed conditions con- 
stantly create changed investment 
opportunities and the investor must 
constantly appraise them. 

In effect, every investor does pre- 
cisely that, whether he does it con- 
sciously or not. Every day that you 
own and hold 50 shares of Typical 
Manufacturing, you say in effect: 
“I’m satisfied it’s the best invest- 
ment I can make of my money.” 

Maybe it is. If you’re prepared to 
say so on the basis of the evidence, 
that’s good. But if, on the other hand, 
you think your security holdings 
need careful reappraisal, why not use 
the facilities of our Research De- 
partment? That's one reason why 
we maintain a large and well-trained 
research staff—to help investors “In- 
vestigate after they Invest.” 

If you would like the most up-to- 
date facts on any security, if you 
would like a careful review of your 
whole portfolio, just write 


Department T-4 


Merritt LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


_ Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Stree:, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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NEW IDEAS 


TEST-LIGHT 


Safe, easy and convenient to use, 
this new-type voltage tester is ideal for 
electricians, maintenance and radio 
service men. Offering double protec- 
tion, it combines a solenoid voltage 


j 





indicator and a neon test lamp, both 
of which indicate relative voltage 
values, each operating independently 
of the other. Chief virtue: It eliminates 
the possibility of error and danger 
which are present when using the old- 
fashioned test lamp. 


(Ideal Industries, Inc., Sycamore, 
Tl.) 


X-RAY EXTRAORDINARY 

Teaming up with dentists, electrical 
engineers have developed a midget- 
sized x-ray tube that’s capable of tak- 
ing a 70,000-volt beating for 20 years. 
Tough and compact, the tube mini- 
mizes stray radiations, assures consist- 
ent exposures. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., 40 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.) 


TEST TOOL 


Measurement of corrosion and wall 
thickness from one side of metallic 
surfaces is now said to be made easy 
by the Electroflux, a precision instru- 
ment designed for non-destructive in- 
spection and testing of metallic con- 
tainers, vessels and piping while in 
service. Able to measure within 3% of 
actual thickness, the device vastly in- 
creases the scope of inspecting and 


...in Waterproofing, Aviation, Sten- 
cils, X-Rays, Test Tools, Road Signs 





testing boilers and pressure vessels, 
Advantages: It reduces costly shut. 
downs for equipment testing, cuts 
down expensive accidents due to equip. 
ment failure. 

(Scott Electroflux Co., Waltham, 
Mass.) 


WATER REPELLENT 


Protection of masonry from mois 
ture and water seepage is the claim 
made for Raincheck, a colorless water 
repellent. Because of its deep penetra. 
tion, it’s said that the product will not 
evaporate from the treated surface, 
nor wash away. Other features: It’s 
also reported to prevent masonry dis- 
integration, and to control dusting of 
cement floors by binding together the 
many tiny loose particles. 

(Protection Products Mfg. Co., 2305 
Superior, Kalamazoo 99, Mich.) 


SPLIT-SECOND BRAIN 


Airlines may soon be able to give 
a yes or no answer to reservation re 
quests in less time than the traveler 
takes to ask the question. The feat will 
be done by a push-button electric brain 
capable of storing complete informa- 
tion on seats available for 30 days. 
Its speed and accuracy will cut time 
required to answer prospective pas 
senger queries down to 1/5 of a 
second. 

(Northwest Airlines, Inc., 1885 Uni 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn.) 


OFFICE AID 


More stencils per man-hour, lower 
cost per stencil are the advantages pro- 
vided by the electric stencil machine 
pictured below. Said to be the first of 
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ts stencils either on oiled stencil 
ward or plain cardboard. Power is 


which can be plugged into any light 
socket. Anyone can learn to operate it 
in less than five minutes. 

(March Stencil Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill.) 


HUMIDITY INDICATOR 


The quick-reading, all-metal humid- 
ity indicator shown here provides read- 
ings of relative humidity accurate 


® 
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within 1% for general conditions. De- 
signed for use in industry and labora- 
tory, it’s of the wet and dry bulb type, 
features all-metal Weston Laboratory 
Thermometers, self-supporting wet- 
bulb wick covering the thermal ele- 
ment. A simplified slide-rule calculator 
gives relative humidity reading direct- 
ly, eliminates the need for tables or 
psychometric charts. 

(Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
Newark, N. J.) 


SIGN OF THE TIMES 


America’s highways are in for a 
touch of the “new look,” if a newly 
designed outdoor plastic sign catches 
the nation’s fancy. Made of lucite, it 
glows like a large light globe—without 
visible lighting. In the daytime, the 
plastic captures sunlight, diffuses it 
evenly over both sides of the sign. At 
night, the sides are illuminated by 
diffusion from two cold cathode tubes 
mounted inside. The Sun Oil Co. con- 
ceived the idea, plans to use the signs 
on its service stations. The initial cost 


_ of the signs is said to be comparatively 


moderate, installation is simple and in- 
expensive, while maintenance and re- 
pair is expected to be easy and low in 
Cost. 

(E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


| Wilmington, Del.) 


what language is spoken in his home? 
* 


KANSAS offers you a pool of intelligent, experi- 
enced, capable labor with a record that is, free from 


radicalism, agitation and strife. Kansas labor is — 
97% American born, largely rural in origin and 
entirely, unresponsive to radical leadership and 
mass emotionalism. No interpreter is needed to 
speak to or for Kansas labor... the language is 
plain American and the thinking is American. 
Kansans are accustomed to work, and to the idea 
that reward follows effort. They realize that the 
interests of Labor and Industry are inseparable. That 
is why there has not been a serious work stoppage in 
Kansas in more than a quarter century. That is why 
you may profit by considering a move to Kansas. 


THIS COMMISSION 

WILL BE GLAD TO 
ASSEMBLE FACTS AND 
FIGURES PERTAINING TO 
YOUR INDUSTRY 

UPON REQUEST 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
812-B HARRISON STREET @ TOPEKA, KANSAS 

KANSAS yy 
MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 


SOUND MANAGEMENT 


should be your first 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 


* 
In STANDARD FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
you get—the sound management 
a yhich assures the wise investment of 
your funds under the direction of 
these officers and directors. 


Cc. A. DYKSTRA -— Provoss at University of 





Machine 





Prints and 
Hlustrates 





¥' Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 
mien, in every line, are boostin 
salesin spite of conditions—wi 
1¢ messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER,. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed, five years. Send name |today. 
SEND N AM We'llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 
meking IDBAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY, 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept.101-B, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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_ Facts of life 


There are some things that 
cannot be generally told... 
things you ought to know... 
amazing discoveries of the 
hidden processes of man’s 
mind and the mastery of 
life’s problems. Write to- 
day to: Scribe C.P.K. 


Fe ROSICRUCIANS 
(aMoRC) San Jose - California 
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California at Los Angeles 
GEO. M. EASON — Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON —Capzsain, U.S. N. R. 
Cc. C. McKEE— ineer, Department of Water 
and Power City of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS — Land Developer 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON — Astorney, 
Loeb and Loeb 


E. BAILEY WEBB — Physician and Surgeon 


Earnings better than average are of- 
fered by this time-tested, progressive 
organization and Federal Insurance 
up to $5,000 on your savings. Send 
for Standard’s “Save by Mail Plan” 


and financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 


55 WALL STREET 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


New York 









Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 














Cash and Due from Banks... .............. $1,443,283,803 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 
SS ee 2,131,035,234 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 28,214,818 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 231,062,937 
i 80,775,281 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ ~igueoenueinal 1,215,660,245 
Real Estate Loans and Securities . 2,819,263 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 22,309,381 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ; : 7,200,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
ee eek hounds vibes dente 7,000,000 
eo nom aieis 28,491,252 
Items in Transit with Branches. ............. 2,977,704 
TL). Gate cde Me eeaweedlcseteds 2,454,110 
NE Ne a Bi he ons teil he alla AE wo ee $5,203,284 ,028 
LIABILITIES 
SM oid on be aed ea ens oh 6.4 $4,874,418,234 
ian United States War 
Loan Deposit $23,605,479) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills . . $33,460,941 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
eae ed ste koko inet « 8,427,813 25,033,128 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
RE ie ON Seki eels Se oss pak ake 5,673,264 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 23,393,788 
Dividend Teh Gane ody balun onan waeienets one 4,650,000 
a a ee an ee 162,500,000 
Undivided Profits. .............. 30,115,614 270,115,614 
SNe cs ote Velshitctine é.Edtebeiite enue $5,203,284,028 


$251,123,478 of United States Government Obligations and $3,330,105 of 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1947. 


other assets are deposited to secure $207,922, 739 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 





SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman and President, Inter- 
national Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National! Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 


ROGER MILLIKEN 


President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 
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Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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THE relative position of the United States and 
of Russia will be quite different by this time next 
year, in my judgment. 

America’s unselfish policies will be far more 
widely appreciated, Russia’s selfishness far more 
widely recognized and condemned. 

The United States is constructive. Communistic 
Russia is destructive. 

We are consecrating incalculable resources to 
upbuilding other nations. 

Soviet Russia is bent solely on tearing down. 

None but out-and-out skeptics can question the 
ultimate outcome. Ruthless might cannot forever 
overcome the right. 

A BUSY YEAR AHEAD 


The United States faces a busy year, a year of 
record-breaking production, a year of unprece- 
dented national income, a year of full-flood em- 
ployment and: the highest total payroll of all-time. 

Yes, we face some further increases in wages, 
in living costs. But if the Government acts reason- 
ably wisely, further inflation should be kept 
within bounds. 

Long before the end of 1948 competition should 
become a vital factor in many fields. Already it is 
developing in various industries. Scarcities will 
become fewer and fewer. 

The American people are not running wild, 
spendingwise. Savings substantially increased last 
year, as did the buying of life insurance. This is 
wholly healthy. It reflects that sober-minded indi- 
viduals and families have not been swept away by 
New Deal proclamations that the Government 
would insure everybody against “want”, that they 
do not feel saving and self-reliance are no longer 
necessary, that politicians will protect even the 
most reckless against reaping the fruits of im- 
providence. 

Happily, the majority of Americans have kept 
their heads. They are still realistic. They recognize 
that glittering political promises of “security” can- 
not be fulfilled unless they themselves sweat and 
toil to supply the money. They are conscious that 
governments earn nothing, that they are only 
spenders. 

What will the November 2nd election bring? 


Be Guided Accordingly 


This is by all odds the biggest question con- 
fronting the American people. 

Frankly, I cannot share the cocksureness of 
many, many people that a Republican President 
will be elected. 

True, the decision of Henry A. Wallace to head 
a Third Party is calculated to enhance the chances 
of the Republican candidate, whoever he may be, 
notwithstanding that Wallace is unlikely to draw 
any very substantial number of votes. He is the 
leftest of Left Wingers. His ceaseless spouting 
reveals that he is more solicitous over Communis- 
tic Russia than over his own country. Henry, in 
short, has sadly gone off the beam. 

Personally, I would like to see General Eisen- 
hower nominated by the Republicans. I believe he 
would be elected. But I am much less sure if the 
Republicans nominate. any other candidate, 
especially as President Truman is playing ex- 
tremely astute politics. 


WHAT OF SECURITIES? 


Good stocks are less inflated than anything else 
in America. 

They offer relatively high income yields. 

Many companies are building up substantial 
reserves. 

Choice stocks, in my humble judgment, are 
more attractive than choice bonds. The upturn in 


money rates will unquestionably continue. There- ° 


fore, lowest interest-yielding corporate bonds will 
logically continue to decline. 

I would rather buy carefully-selected stocks 
than buy farm commodities. Most certainly the 
latter are more inflated than shares. 

There is an old Wall Street adage: “Sell at the 
top; buy at the bottom.” Anyone who buys wheat, 
corn, cotton or any other leading farm product is 
not buying at the bottom. 

The Marshall Plan may temporarily sustain to- 
day’s abnormally high prices for foodstuffs. But 
a day of reckoning positively will come. 

The abnormal is not normal. 
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Valuable Books for 
. Every Businessman, 
Every Investor 








ABC 
of INVESTING 


By R. C. Effinger, Vice President, 
Irving Trust Company 


0 A simple, astute volume setting 
forth the basic principles involved 
in planning a sound, balanced in- 
vestment portfolio. Written for 
every individual or organization 
with funds to invest by a veteran 
expert of 25 years’ experience in 
investment, it illustrates the appli- 
cation of these principles with 
varied examples of typical invest- 
ment prejects, in line with which 
the investor can pattern his own 
program. A valuable analysis of 
price movements among various 
securities is included. “.... an.excel- 
lent piece ef work ...It would profit 
every holder of securities to famil, 
iarize himself with Mr. Effinger’s 
theeries on investment.”—EDWARD 
STREETER, Vice President, The Fifth 
Avenue Bank of NewYork. $1.50 


THE SECURITIES 
MARKET and Hew it Works 


By Biri E. Shultz, Former Dean, 
N.Y. Stock Exchange Institute 


The only complete and authori- 
tative valume of its kind available, 
this book contains the history and 
functions of the stock exchanges 
and the N. Y. Stock Exchange in 
particular, up-to-date and detailed 
description of the entire succession 
of steps required in listing, buying 
and selling of securities, and the 
mechanics of handling various 
types ef orders on the floor of the 
Exchange and in the brokers’ 
offices. $5. 


INVESTMENT 
TIMING by 
FORMULA PLANS 


Todey’s Approach to Investment Programs. 


OO A leading investment  counsel- 
lor describes successful and tested 
metheds for operating investment 
programs by formula plans with- 
out depending on market fore- 
casts. Material is based on modern 
research and current established 
investment pregrams. 


bookts) you desire and send this ad 
with your check to 


Dept. 32 HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Stock Exchange 


HE Stock Exchange is the world’s 

greatest, most efficient and im- 

portant marketplace. Anyone who 
has the funds can buy or sell any listed 
security at any time. There is complete 
freedom of purchase and sale—with no 
extraneous barriers. No one needs any 
special privileges, school ties, social or 
business connections, etc., in order to 
buy or sell securities, to become an 
owner or creditor of the great com- 
panies of our country. 

Everyone is as free to express his 
judgment of the worth of any security 
as anyone else, be he a Sloan, Lamont, 
Rockefeller, or Baruch. 

In many respects the Exchange is a 
model of unencumbered democratic 
choice. 

If you have the skill and the knowl- 
edge, you can match anyone’s perform- 
ance as a trader. 

Our type of economy would be in- 
conceivable without security markets. 
The large aggregates of capital that are 
required to finance our mass produc- 
tion economy necessitate the corpo- 
rate form of enterprise. And the secu- 
rity exchanges provide the market for 
the securities for these corporations. 


WORLDWIDE MARKET 


A recent survey showed that 10% of 
the United States population owns 
stocks, and about 10% of the national 
income comes from dividends. Those 
who don’t own securities directly have 
an indirect interest through their in- 
surance and bank savings. 

The New York Stock Exchange pro- 
vides a worldwide market where all 
the buyers and sellers are reached con- 
tinuously. This makes for a closer 
market—for the changing prices are 
flashed instantaneously all over the 
world, so that other interested buyers 





Josern MuinvELL, indastry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 
and sellers can make their bids and 


offers. 

You might want to sell your house, 
and after you sold it to a customer for 
$10,000, discover that someone at your 
club wanted just such a house and was 
ready to pay $12,000 for it—had he 
but known. The real estate market 
doesn’t have the mechanics of our 
Stock Exchanges for precise pricing. 


QUICK LIQuiDITy 


A listed security is a standardized 
property. Its market price is circulated 
far and wide every day. Anyone can 
get a quote on any security at any 
time. The potential purchaser doesn’t 
have to examine your specific securi- 
ties. Your certificate is merely a symbol 
of a value. The prices of these stand- 
ardized, homogeneous securities can be 
seen in the financial columns and on 
the tickers. 

If you are known to be interested in 
any particular security, your broker 
will keep you informed on its market. 

Most buyers and sellers of securities 
never see each other. They may be 
geographically very distant. The pos- 
sible personal attributes and attitudes 
of buyers and sellers have no bear- 
ing—the transaction is exclusively one 
of pricing choice. 

If anyone is interested in buying or 
selling any security at other than its 
present price, he can enter his order to 
be executed if and when the security 
reaches that price. Such orders are re- 
corded on the Specialists’ Books. 

The security markets provide quick 
liquidity. They provide a place where 
savings can be invested to earn a re 
turn and the chance of appreciation— 
and yet be available at a moment's 
notice if needed. Meanwhile, the money 
is indirectly used in the production 


and distribution of goods or services, ~ 


in providing employment. 


If you decide that the Copper Indus: | 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building, Success over many 
years has also provided psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


WAITING FOR STOCK MARKET BARGAINS 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from danger, wrote “America To- 

morrow”, called, “the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future”, sent free to his 

personal clients with his “27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 





improve his way of life and distinguish 
himself as an individual. ; 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it affords 
a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and then 
develop our plan according to funda- 
mental principles, the chief of which is 
a recognition of the inevitability of ac- 
tion and reaction. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfortu- 
nately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychological 
distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sel] and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a life-time opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent guidance. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned 
against a drastic decline. We advised conserving cash to buy 
ai the long-term bargain bottom in the offing that promises 
to be the fortune-building opportunity of a lifetime. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the many letters of 
appreciation now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations, While they await oppor- 
tunities they need instruction to protect them fr.m the dangers 
of popular economic misconceptions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education and 
even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. They 
thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as this 
principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 

Therefore, the most important factor in the life of the 
individual, next to good health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can develop personality, 


seen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

“We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is .preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising economic statistics in the light 
of political and social trends. Without such guidance there is 
small hope for the individual in his quest for financial inde- 
pendence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 

“Never before has boom signified so little in real prosperity 
and potential values. , 

“We consider current strength the expression of mass irre 
sponsibility, not sound appraisement of fundamentals, __ 

“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident. : 

“Only by following safe investment principles, can we build 
constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you sénd check, be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 3, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 
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Six months’ service... 


A PROMISE 
AND 
A WARNING 


As the new year begins, we be- 
lieve investors and traders should 
read our current Bulletins (which 
give specific advice on what to 
do now) and some extraneous 
literature entitled “A Promise 
and a Warning.” 


Demand has been so great for the 
latter discussion that it has been 
necessary for us to make several 
hundred reprints. 


















New readers only may have some 
of our more important recent 
Bulletins, plus issues of January 
13, 16, 20 and 23, on receipt of 


DE chisténcesaveecece $] a 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 


$55 C] 
One year’s service... $100 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 
Div. F-115, Springfield 3, Mass. 
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, tey'te going to do will, 60 can be 
shares , 


in the copper companies and 
participate in their favorable develop- 
ments. If you change your mind, you 
can dispose of your shares immedi- 
ately. Contrast this with the difficulties 
of buying into or getting out of an- 
other business, say, a part interest in 
a store. 

The purchase or sale of listed securi- 
ties is simple, and executed at a com- 
paratively low cost per transaction. 
Contrast this with sales of real estate, 
etc., where the commissions represent 
a much larger part of the price, and 
where “bargaining” for a while before 
you arrive at your final price is the 
conventional practice. 

The public is protected from fraud 
by the rules of the New York Stock 
Exchange and the Securities Exchange 
Commission. Both are very aggressive 
and vigilant against wrongdoers. The 
standards of honesty of the Stock Ex- 
change are very high. On the floor of 
the Exchange, a man’s word or gesture 
binds him as though he signed a com- 
plicated legal contract. Thousands of 
dollars are conveyed every hour by the 
flick of a broker’s finger or the utter- 
ance of a few quick words. 

No business group in the community 


‘has a se 









that of the members and member firm 
of the New ‘York Stock Exchange, — 

The security markets perform an in. 
dispensable function in our economy — 
by keeping vast capital liquid and. 
mobile, and by providing the mech. 
anism for the financing of new busi. @ 
ness enterprises and the expansion of 
old ones. 

Any legislation or practices which 
curb the free flow of capital are bad 
for our type of economy. 


STOCK VALUES 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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He can hold an ‘‘oil.well” in one hand... 


F YOU WERE to walk through the Gulf Re- 
search Laboratories, you would find, among 
other things, oil fields on a Tom Thumb scale. 


For in Gulf Laboratories an oil field is repro- 

















duced to scale by its electrical analog in which 
the wells and the underground reservoir are 
represented by miniature transparent plastic con- 
tainers filled with liquid that conducts electricity. 


Using the device pictured here, Gulf scien- 
tists can foretell the results of various production 
methods—can predict in a few hours a field be- 
haviour for as long as 20 years in the future. 

Thus, Gulf is able to drill and produce its field 
scientifically and so help to increase and con- 
serve the world’s petroleum supply. 

Through such methods as this, Gulf scientists 
are able to increase the value of petroleum 
products—well aware that there’s a “plus” for 
everyone in petroleum’s progress. 
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d Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
qery-issue service to Forpes readers, Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
sriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, (New York 11, N. Y. 


417. Tue Case ror SAYREVILLE: Marking 
a new approach in publicizing to residents 
and prospective residents the many advan- 
tages offered by a small town to the manu- 
facturer, business man and home owner, this 
is an excellent example of community public 
relations in action. Simple, straightforward, 
practical, it gives a bird’s eye view of the 
economic and social background of the com- 
munity. 


418. Success. Witnout Soir: Easy-to-read, 
non-technical, this is a practical guide to a 
profitable profession or a pleasant hobby— 
hydroponics, the science of soilless growing 
of vegetables and flowers. Booklet tells what 
can be done, how to get started in this 
interesting method of plant culture. 


419. How To Save Money On Om Heat- 
inc: Fuel conservation in the home is the 
timely subject of this invaluable booklet. 
Offering more than 50 practical suggestions 





aN 


on how the home-owner can save up to 60% 

on fuel and fuel bills this Winter, it’s writ- 
ten in simple, non-technical terms, contains 
a wealth of easy-to-understand fuel-saving 
charts and illustrations. 





420: ResPonsisBILitigs OF THE RETAILER 
TO THE Pusiic: One of the nation’s out- 
standing merchandisers outlines the general 
and specific duties of the retailer to his 
customer and to the community at large. 
Emphasizing the particular need for pro- 
viding better values and lower prices, he 
lists some obstacles to this goal, gives some 
useful hints on how it can be achieved. 


421. Roap Burtpinc 1n THE Pusiic In- 
TerEsT: Stimulating discussion of a sub- 
ject of general interest to us all, and par- 
ticularly to the trucking field. Stresses the 
importance of good highways to the future 
growth of our economy and to the further 
development of the automotive industry. 


422. A GENERATION OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE: 
The vitally interesting story of how one of 


the nation’s biggest corporations has en- } 


joyed 30 years of tranquil labor relations. 
More than a mere case history, it’s the story 
of a philosophy, rather than a mechanism, 
which has enabled men to work with men— 
in peace for a generation. Classic example 
of good labor relations in action. 


423. Sarety As It Appiies To Super- 
visors: Aiming its message at the key man 
in the work of accident prevention, this 
practical little booklet is designed to fur- 
nish the know-how in taking corrective ac- 
tion in this type of work. Lays emphasis 
upon instruction and appeal to the em- 
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The list, of course, changes. 
Gain and Loss Indexes on 450 stocks. 


(a) To eliminate sluggish issues, and thu: 
(b) To identify dividend-paying stocks 


issues of comparable quality. 


ing profit possibilities. 


We also provide factual measurements 
and Selling. 
advances and withdraw funds or sell 
declines appear imminent. 


It does not eliminate all losses. 
hedge-free, 


If you care to determine whether or 
beneficially supplement your own mark 


(1) A Book, “Trend Ap 


principles of this analysis, an 


(2) A List of Selected Stocks— 


(8) AS 


tren 


ific Statement of our 
for the period ahead— 


2 East Avenue 
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tocks Can Do 
wz Better than $2 in Others 


It is common knowledge some stocks far out-perform others percentage-wise. 
This organization provides factually computed 


(c) To select fast-moving speculative stocks, which appear to afford outstand- 


(d) To select issues which appear particularly desirable short sales if timing 
information indicates a downtrend is in prospect. 


This information helps time purchases before substantial market 


This information helps— 


s avoid tying up capital in slow movers. 
which should move faster than other 


of the comparative strength of Buying 
short when capital-shrinking market 


This analysis does not make possible infallible market judgment. 
BUT, being factual, it does provide 
sitive information for investors who prefer to base 
decisions on facts rather than opinions. 


not you can use this factual data to 
et judgment— 


Ask for our Current Report F-86 . . . Send $1 to cover costs. 
iation Profits’—which clearly explains the 


d outlines a specific, program basis of 


employing funds in tune with market trends. 


which the facts indicate should out- 


perform the market on the next move. 


interpretation of the probable market 
cea on the factual information pro- 


vided by our analysis of Buying and Selling. 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
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HOLDING THESE 
STOCKS? 


Allied Stores Corp Lib-Owens-Ford 
Am. Radiator Leew’s, Inc. 


Am. Tobacco Nat. Distillers 
Blaw ——— _ har ae 
er enney (J.C. 

Cities ServiceCo. Penn. R. R. Co. 

m. Edison Co. P. -Cola Co. 
Cons. Nat.Gas U Pac. R.R. Co. 
Detroit Edison United Air Lines 
Firestone T&R Western Union 
General Motors Youngstown S&T 


Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, of 
list 7 others you own, and mail this 
ad to us. We will tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold or 
Switch them. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-59, 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
A207. 





* ployee to gain his co-operation. 
JANUARY 15, 1948 
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DULL or 
DYNAMIC? 


Your Annual Keport- 


® Will it contain uninspiring 
statistics only...or facts and 
pictures, dramatically pre- 
sented in a way that will 
benefit public and stock- 
holder relations? 


@ As specialists in prepara- 
tion and design of annual 
reports, in pamphlet form and 
for publication advertising, 
we can help you. Write, or 
telephone—COrtlandt 7-5060 
for complete details. 


ALBERT FRANK 
GUENTHER LAW 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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Beneficial 


industrial Loan 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends were declared on De- 
cember 1, 1947 by the Board of 
Directors, payable December 27, 
1947 to stockholders of record at 
close of business December 15, 
1947, as follows: 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Serios of 1946 
$.81'/, per share 
(for quarterly period ending 
Dec, 31, 1947) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 


In addition, on December 29, 1947 
the Board declared a year-end divi- 
dend of $.30 per share on Com- 
mon Stock, payable January 20, 
1948 to stockholders of record at 
close of business January 9, 1948. 
Puivip Kapinas 
Treasurer 








The United Corporation 


83 Cumulative Preference Stock 

The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared a 
dividend of 7c per share, accruing 
on January 1, 1948 upon the out- 


standing $3 Cumulative Preference 


Stock, payab'e January 12, 1948 to 
the holders of record at the close of 
business January 2, 1948, 


THOMAS H., STACY, 
December 23, 1947 Secretary, 
Wilmington, Delaware 











é you 
trade 
~ in stocks? 


Send for free booklet 
on “The Signal,” a 
telegraph service for 
trading purposes. 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
426 Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4, California 











TRADING ADVICE 


GRAIN © STOCKS 
Three Weeks FREE trial subscription to 
these who apply this week. Absolutely 
ne obligation. 
P. ©. Box 641, Trenton 4, N. J. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Best Stocks For 1948 


HAT will be the key to invest- 
ment success in 1948? 


In our opinion, it will, more 


than ever, be a question of shrewd 
selection and careful timing. To use a 
much overworked, but nevertheless true 
expression, it is possible to make one 
dollar do the work of two in the stock 


market by concentrating on the shares 
which are likely to perform much 
better than the market as a whole, 

The basic principle involved is 
simple: Select the stocks in industries 
which are most likely to prosper in the 


By W. C. HANSON 


for stocks. Likewise, the fact that it is 
a Presidential election year, 

AMERICAN CYANAMID appears to be 
in an excellent position to rally sharply 
over coming weeks, having been de. 
pressed by recent tax selling. A well 
established unit in the ever-growing 
chemical business. 

AMERICAN Rapiator: Earnings are 
currently rising sharply, and will con. 
tinue upward at least in first half of 
1948. Prospects of higher construction 
—both residential and commercial— 
aid demand for company’s products, 








Leading Stocks for 1948 


1947 19470 

Karnings Dividend 1047 Recent 

Per Share Per Share Price Range Price 
Adams Express ...........++5: 9 mo. Sep. $0.39 $0.85 18%-13% 17 
American Cyanamid ........... 9 mo, Sep. 2.04 1,00 485%-38% 39 
American Radiator ............ 9 mo. Sep. 1.06 1.00 17-11% 15 
American Water Works & Elec. .............++: Sie 18%-12 16 
Barnsdall Oil ...... ahceanwee 9 mo. Sep, 2.83 1.55 39% -20% 38 
Celanese Corp, ......s0.eeee00% 9 mo. Sep. 2.60 1,30 28%-17% 28 
Dresser Industries ............ 12 mo. Oct. 3.81 ion 23-14 22 
PREIS SEIDEN ccccccececevece 8.00E ° 48%%-42% “ 
Foster Wheeler ........cce0%%. 6 mo. June 0.11 1,00 32%-19% $1 
SN NNN. co ccnsenedouss 9 mo. Sep. 2.84 0.40 21%-12% 20 
Mullins Mfg. Co, ..........005 9 mo. Sep. 6.57 0.75 27%-14% 25 
STNEEEED cccccavcaesecwss 9 mo. Sep. 2.71 1,00** 20%-11 18 
Superior Oil of Calif.......... 12 mo. Aug. 11.51 2.00 152 -101% 158 
IED 1 nem eenccetess 20,00E 6.00 162%-120 159 


(a) Paid or payable in 1947. Excludes declarations payable in 1948, *Paid $0.70 on $10 
par stock, and $4.25 on old no-par shares. **Plus stock. E—Estimated. 





year ahead, and avoid those whose out- 
look is drab or doubtful. 

It is also highly important to avoid 
“laggards” and those situations which 
may have intrinsically good prospects 
but which lack a broad market follow- 
ing. 

Another question to be considered is 
to what extent present prices on issues 
with favorable prospects may have 
already discounted the future. 

With so many contradictory forces 
at work in 1948, many special factors 
must be taken into account. The impact 
of a multi-billion dollar foreign aid 
program on our already complex 
domestic economy is going to inject 
new problems in scanning the outlook 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and busi- 
ness consultant, has written extensively in 











the field of finance. 


AMERICAN Water Works & ELEC- 
tric: Like many other utilities, this 
stock was shurply depressed last year, 
regardless of quality. However, the 
company has growth _ possibilities 
under its new set-up and stock could 
do quite well over next few months. 

BARNSDALL O1L: Though the stock 
had an impressive rise in 1947, it is 
expected to move still higher. As a 
crude oil producer, Barnsdall is aided 
by the constantly rising price of crude. 

CELANESE Corp.: This company’s 
diversification into plastics and chemi- 
cals is broadening its over-all earning 
power. It should continue to do well. 

Dresser INpusTRIES: Has been stead- 
ily rising in recent months, but should 
go higher. Making a broad array of 


machinery and industrial equipment, , 
Dresser serves many important mar © 
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‘includir oil wd fumeal oss. 
ks undervalued in view of possible 
mings of $4 a share in 1947, 
» EasTMAN-Kopak: Steadily broaden- 
ing its markets through research and 
duct improvement, Eastman should 
have one of its best earnings results in 
11948, possibly surpassing the $3 esti- 
‘pated for 1947, 

FosteR-WHEELER: A diversified in- 
dustrial equipment maker, the com- 
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> be pany’s oil equipment business should 
rply BO add importantly to 1948 earnings. 

de. Hupson Motors: The stock has a 
well great deal of potential leverage because 
ving company is producing more cars per 





thare of stock than any other auto 
maker. New model very popular. 

NaTIONAL Supply: Recently went on 
a dividend basis, after many years of 

non-payment. Huge demand for its 
Reioenent from oil industry. 

Mu.uins Mrc. Co.: A metal sheet 
products manufacturer, entering a new 
and more profitable phase. Supplies 
guto, home appliances, construction, 
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CHEMICAL 
BANK 


& 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
*Banking Houses 

*Other 

Mortgages 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Acorued Interest and Accounts 

eceivable 
Other Assets 





$1,413,980, 108.48 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus ,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 8,149,916.91 $108,149,916.91 
odamnilieasipschiinaial 


Reserve for Contingencies 301, 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 4,179,327.24 
Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1948 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances Outstanding... 11,786,504.62 
(Less own acceptances 
held in portfolio) 867,651.36  10,918,853.26 


Other Liabilities 1,222,672. 
Deposits (including Official and Certified = - 
Checks Outstanding $48,278,790.34).. 1,284,087,036.21 


$1,413,980,108.48 
Securities carried at $25,695,528.26 iw the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 





* Assessed Valuation $3,991,690.00 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve ‘Lean 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 















~ and other markets. Stock looks low in 
17 gigetelation to estimated 1947 net of 
39 around $8-$9 per share. 
15 Noma Eectric: Originally a Christ- 
16 light and toy maker, company is 
38 mas lig y y ey 
28 branching out into electronic equip- 
22 giement and other important lines. Specu- 
al ‘lative, but could do well. 
$1 Superior Or oF CALIFORNIA: Per 
- me share earnings are impressive, with 
1g - & $13-$14 possible for the full year. 
58 me Company should benefit from rise in 
59 crude prices. 
$10 Union Paciric: A “blue-chip,” likely 
to be split in a few months, Not only 
—- has strong earnings from railroad 
operations, but, in addition, has very 
LEC- ‘valuable oil lands, which are already 
this contributing to profits. 
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20 LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


A STANDARD & POOR'S RECOMMENDATION 


All selling below 30—issues that usually do better than the 
market in advances. Gained 781.7% from 1942 bear market 
lows to 1946 peak. Whereas our general index of 50 leading 
industrials rose only 157.8% in the same period. Since the 
1946 peak these 20 have sold off 43.7%. 


17 MEDIUM-PRICED STOCKS 


ANOTHER STANDARD & POOR’S RECOMMENDATION 


Issues subject to above-average long-term growth. They 
tend to rise more than the general list in advances. Even 
if bought high in the market cycle they give superior 
results over a period of time. 


Mail $1. with this Ad and your name and address. You will 
get both lists plus the next 4 issues of Poor's Investment 
Advisory Service. Offer open to new readers of this service only. 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Est. 1860) 





New York 14, N. Y. Aes7—172 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


625-F 8. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCH MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Net an advisory service) 


teaches how to eliminate 
_— nemegese- 

ene 

ayes 
or 

tions in accordance with time- 


tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite compre- 
bene ple of tay wich 


ables you to em 
in the stock ma Laem 
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Politics a Key Factor 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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Domestic political developments may 


well be the most important stock 
market factor in this election year. No 
doubt the prospects of electing a Re- 
publican President next November have 
been considerably improved by Henry 
Wallace’s open split with the Demo- 
crats. Conceivably, this may lead to 
the nomination of a more conservative 
Republican candidate than would 
otherwise be the case. 

In Congress, it now seems almost a 
certainty that a coalition of conserva- 
tives will be in control unt# 1951 at 
least. This conclusion is based on the 
strong probability that the House will 
remain Republican, and it allows for a 
possibility that the Democrats might 
regain a majority in the Senate. 

The conservative trend in politics 
gives promise of alleviation of the 
crushing tax burden now carried by 
American citizens. 

This burden has seriously stifled the 
formation of private capital in this 
country. Drying up of savings by indi- 
viduals who normally supply the life- 
blood of business through their invest- 
ments is the main reason why common 
stocks are still on the bargain counter. 

Once the public senses that this re- 
strictive situation will be improved, 
the demand for stocks will far out- 
distance the supply. 

Dividend returns around the liberal 
rate of 6% on good grade equities will 
not long remain available as confidence 
in private enterprise is strengthened. 


As in 1947, the two prime uncertain- 
ties of 1948 are World Peace and In- 
flation. Russia appears to have lost the 
“cold war” thus far. America will un- 
doubtedly carry on its plans to aid 
European recovery and check Russian 
expansionism. 

Our inflation, however, is so deep- 
seated that no lasting relief is visible 
for 1948. The wage-price spiral will 
shortly execute another twist, hurling 
the cost-of-living to new historical 
heights. The economic planners and 
monetary manipulators in Washington 
do not know how to provide stability. 
Especially in an election year they will 
keep hands off the brakes, lest the 
price-spiral turn to reverse and precipi 
tate a business depression. 

Election years are usually good years 
for the stock market. 

Following is a suggested portfolio 
of ten speculative stocks selected for 
objective of capital gain in 1948: 
American Airlines (8), Budd Co. (10), 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft (13), 
Lima-Hamilton (11), Middle States 
Petroleum “B” (8), Northern Pacific 
(21), Pittsburgh Steel (14), Sh 
Lawrence Corp. (14), United Gas 
(18), Walworth (1). 

The list should be purchased as & 
whole in order to enjoy protective 
benefit of industrial diversification. 
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— firmness in the money 
market has been reflected by a 
decline in the prices of preferred 
socks. 
Some time ago I expressed the 
opinion that the best preferred stocks 
‘might become available on a basis to 
yield 4% or better. 

Money rates are not likely to ad- 
gance to high levels as long as banks 
ge forbidden by law to pay interest 
on checking accounts. 

Because of this law, banks are satis- 
fied to receive much lower interest 
tates than during the pre-New Deal 
ea. (In reality, this law should be re- 
pealed; banks should not be permitted 
to have the use of depositors’ money 
for nothing) . 

Another contributing factor to the 
‘low-yield situation during recent years 

has been the policy of the SEC in 

tegard to “competitive bidding,” 
which forced underwriters to obtain 
the lowest interest rate for the issuing 
torporation but without a proper re- 
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THESE STOCKS? 
Gen. TWA 
Gen. Electric National Steel 
Otis Elevator Owens Illinois 
Marathon Corp. tags any 
Fruehauf 
Dupont Suther’d = 
Pittsb. Pl. Glass Aldens Inc. 
Union Carbide F.W. Wool’th 
Stand. of Cal. Pullman 
Stand. of N.J. Texas Co. 
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Money Rates and Stock Prices 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


gard for a fair return to the investors. 
At the very worst, leading preferred 
stocks are not likely to be available to 
yield more than 444%. In this con- 
nection, the following table is self- 

explanatory: 
Approx. 


Price to yield Current 
Preferred stock Div. 4% 4%% #4% Price 


Norfolk & West. $1 25 24 22 25% 
a 3% 87 82 78 % 
General Motors.. 34% 94 88 83 97 
UnionPacific ...4 100 9% 89 101 
duPont ........ 4% 112 106 100 115 
General Motors.. 5 125 118 111 121 
Amer. Tobacco.. 6 150 141 133 137 
Corn Products .. 7 175 165 155 172 


It is obvious that if one oan obtain 
a 4% return on high-grade preferred 
stocks, leading common stocks should 
yield a greater return, unless increased 
dividends are strongly likely. 

Henee, the prices of many leading 
common stocks might decline to levels 
where the yields bear proper relation 
to the yields on high-grade preferred 
stocks. In this category, I would place 
Allied Chemical, Eastman Kodak, du- 
Pont, Parke Davis, Monsanto, Union 
Carbide. 

Politics will be a major factor during 
1948. In asking for price controls, the 
real motive of the Truman Administra- 
tion is control over profits, which has 
been long sponsored by the CIO. 

New demands for further wage in- 
creases are possible this year. There is 
a chance that some industries, such as 
automobiles and steel, might be forced 
to absorb part of any increased labor 
costs, 

I believe the stocks closest to bottom 
are airplane manufacturing, utilities, 
movies, railroad equipment, machine 
tools, some rails, such as Pennsylvania. 

These groups are low enough to war- 
rant scale-down purchasing—that is, 
part now and more later, if lower 


prices materialize. This method will 
assure a low average cost. 

The oil stocks did well during the 
past year, justified the frequent recom- 
mendations made in this column. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








NEW 1947 CHARTS 


Of the Dow- 
Jones Averages 


NOW READY 


(1) Daily Prices—high, low and close for 
1947, Industrials and Rails, with total 
volume. Ratio Scale. 


(2) All Rallies and Declines exceeding 
3%—1921-1947. 


(3) Monthly Range Chart—1921-1947. 


(4) Blank Chart for continuing the 1948 
Averages. 


All Four Charts—$1.00 


RHEA, GREINER & CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colorade 


Publishers of “Dow Theory 
Comment” Since 1932 
























Rovan Typewriver 
COMPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1948, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1948 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on January 7, 1948. 

A dividend of 40¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1948, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on January 7, 


1948. 
December HLA. pe 
30, 1947 
[ney mame 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 

Common Dividend No. 152 

Preference, 448% Series, 

Dividend No. 3 

The Board of Directors has au- 

thorized the payment of the 

fullowing quarterly dividends: 

372 cents share on the 

, Common eck: 6 payable Janu- 
asy 31, 1948, to stockholders of 
record on January 5, 1948. 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series, payable January 
31, 1948, co stockholders of 
record on January 5, 1948. 

O. V. SHOWERS 


December 19, 1947 Secretary 


























Your dividend notice in Fonpts 
directs nationwide attention ef 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 


— * ude 
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Men of Achievement 
(Continued from page 19) 
American Tel. and Tel., Metropolitan 
Life, Westinghouse Electric, Discount 
Corp. of New York, International 
Paper, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. And he has recently been elected 
president of the New York Clearing 

House Association, 

Besides his head-of-the-table seats in 
the bank and in the Heritage Founda- 
tion, Aldrich occupies two other chair- 
manships—that of the President’s 
Committee on Financing Foreign 
Trade and of the World Trade Corp. 
He was president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1945-7. Within 
the last few years he has become a 
globally-hailed figure. His utterances 
on finance-economics are deemed au- 
thoritative in all but the most Leftist 
quarters. 

He was one of the very few finan- 
cial or business leaders who had the 
courage to criticize unsound New Deal 
proposals, at a time when men of affairs 
were afraid to open their mouths lest 
they be “cracked down” upon. He thus 
rendered the nation invaluable service, 
since his counsel invariably was eco- 
nomically sound. 


Like most men of accomplishment, 
Aldrich has received many college de- 
grees in addition to those earned by 
regular study. However, he wears the 
mantle more rightfully than some of 
his equally opulent brethren. When 
Colgate, Brown, Northeastern and Co- 
lumbia universities—as well as Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, Lafayette and 
Bryant colleges—bestow upon Win- 
throp Aldrich the degree of LL.D. it is 
no empty honor, for the recipient is 
indeed a practicing Doctor of Laws, 
whether so designated or not. 

This strong man of the banking, 
legal and world-economic arenas has a 
self-confessed weak spot. 

He owns up to an inherent laziness. 

His tasks generally are not blithely 
undertaken. He has to spur himself 
with the thought that they must be per- 
formed, and within a certain time. 
What he interprets as indolence may 
not be such at all, but rather the effort 
of subdrdinated abilities to take over, 
despite the course of action that he has 
rigidly laid out and productively fol- 
lowed. Perhaps when and if he really 
retires he will enter joyously into the 
vocation of seascape artist and re-enter 
the avocation of commodore. 





Million Dollar Coffee Pot 


{Continued from page 21) 


tests. Rudd-Melikian’s policy was to 
sell not less than 10 machines to an 
operator. They escaped their dilemma 
by giving this firm a machine and, 
after tests, it came back with an order 
for 400—$300,000 worth. Already this 
company has 20 in operation, most of 
them in industrial plants. One of the 
machines sells 350 cups a day to Up- 
sala College students. Fifteen are 
scheduled to go into the offices of a 
big insurance company. 

In New York, Montgomery Ward 
has one for its employees and the 
Veterans’ Administration building has 
five. Philadelphia’s largest bakery has 
a machine for its 400 truck drivers 
and Saks-Fifth Ave. in Beverly Hills 
has one for clerks. These machines are 
all owned by operators, who in some 
cases acquire locations by giving a 
percentage of receipts to employee 
funds. Several small plants without 
enough employees to justify a machine 
guarantee the operator 250 sales a day, 
pay for the difference, and charge it 
to better employee morale. The Union 


40 


News Co. is now planning to test two 
machines in New York rail terminals; 
if they prove profitable, a record order 
may result. 

The Rudd-Melikian machine uses 
electricity to heat a five-gallon tank of 
water and to refrigerate the cream and 
coffee concentrate. When a nickel is 
put in the slot the machine hands out 
a wooden spoon, drops a paper cup 
into place, fills it with hot water and 
about a quarter-ounce of coffee con- 
centrate. If the customer wants cream 
or sugar or both he simply pushes 
some buttons. 

One day last Fall, at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., two veterans showed me 
the small business they had built 
around 10 of these coffee machines. 
Tt was early afternoon when we stopped 
at one of them, set up in the post’s 
training area. “Wait until two o’clock,” 
one of the operators said. “Everybody 
gets a 10-minute break then.” Sharply 
at two, soldiers came racing from all 
directions toward the coffee machine. 
In 10 minutes the men drew 57 cups 
of coffee. 

Later an officer on inspection tour 
with an Argentine colonel entered 





the building. The Argentine colonel 
dropped a nickel in the slot, watched 
a spoon appear, then a cup drop and 
fill with coffee. He pushed buttons, got 
cream and sugar, stepped back and 
took a taste. Then, looking at the ma- 
chine as though it were some new 


radar marvel, he spoke two words: 
“It’s wonderful.” 


Public Relations 


{Continued from page 21) 
land received similarly polite attention. 
Within a minute after telling the 
Transit System receptionist that he 


wanted to lodge'a complaint, the visitor ¢ 


was talking to the Complaint Super- 
visor, who conducted a thorough inter- 
view, promised to send the information 
to a higher company official for action. 

A report from San Francisco tells 
much the same story. Here a phone call 
begets the promise of an investigation 
—provided the car number, time and 
date are known. But, as elsewhere, the 
customer may wait for some time, if 
not indefinitely, to find out what the 
investigation produces. 

Everywhere the machinery of transit 
company public relations seems to be 
in good condition. But, in these four 
cities at least, its effectiveness is ques- 
tionable. 

Recently, in San Francisco, a survey 
crew testing public reaction to street 
car advertising began their interviews 
with the question: “What do you think 
of street car service?” Some of the 
answers were unprintable. 

Forbes Cleveland correspondent de- 
scribes the actual satisfaction following 
his complaint as “negative.” The situa- 
tion in Savannah is easier, perhaps due 
to the city’s smaller size. New York 
conditions seem to be poorest of the 
four. 

In general, the transit company for- 
mula apparently demands that the citi- 
zen note down details before he can 
lick his wounds. It leans heavily on its 
claim of investigations — whose out- 
come often remains a mystery—or on 
soothing words. The riding customer 
must depend on his own understanding 
of the labor problem, the narrowness 
of city streets, the effect of heavy 
trafic on a driver’s nerves, the diffi- 
culty of getting new equipment, and 
other factors. For the transit com- 
panies offer this information only if 
prodded. The question is: How long 
can this type of public relations keep 
a customer’s patience greatér than his 
dissatisfaction? 







































































Congratulations 


Walter C. Kerrigan, James F. Me- 
Namara and T. H. Wickenden, elected 
vice-presidents of International Nickel 
Co., Inc., U. S. subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

R. L. Minckler, elected president of 
General Petroleum Corp. 

Wayne Coy, appointed chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion by President Truman. 

E. C. Quinn, 
appointed gen- 
eral sales-man- 
ager of the Dodge 
Division of Chrys- 
ler Corp., suc- 
ceeding Forest H. 
Akers. 

William E. Lee 
of Idaho, elected 
chairman of the ~ 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
1948. 

Robert -E. Freer of Ohio, named 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for 1948. 

Howard A. Fox, named president of 
I. J. Fox, Inc. 

Charles R. Hook, Jr., elected vice- 
president in charge of personnel of 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Thomas V. Koykka, elected a direc- 
tor of The Lincoln Electric Co. 

Edward M. Douglas, a vite-presi- 
dent of the company, elected a direc- 
tor of International Business Machines. 

Ross A. Budge, Robert L. Hoguet, 
Jr., and James MacN. Thompson, ap- 
pointed vice-presidents of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 





E. C. Quinn 























“The man who's come to give tle apti- 
tude tests insists on beginning with you!" 


JANUARY 15, 1948 








The Petroleum Industry is a Progressive Industry 
Dedicated to Serve Mankind Faithfully and Well 








Again. .. AROUND THE WORLD 


As trade lanes have reopened around the world, 
the familiar trademark Veedol has reappeared in 
many distant lands. For wherever fine petroleum 
lubricants are used, the Veedol name long has 
signified superb quality. And rightlyso, for every 
drop of Veedol Motor Oil produced at Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company’s great refinery 
in Bayonne, N. J., is made from Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, crude —the finest in the world. 


TIDE WATER 


Sor 


New York 


== ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 








P. M. Zenner, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected chairman of the board 
and general executive committee of 


The McBee Co.; D. R. Zenner, former- 


ly vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, becomes president. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president of Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, 
elected a director of Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 

James F. Byrnes, former Secretary 
of State, elected a director of New- 
mont Mining Corp. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Met- 


ropolitan Life Insurance Co., elected 
president of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Eugene F. McCabe, elected a vice- 
president of Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. 

Edward L. McNicol, appointed a 
vice-president of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

William C. Foley, elected a director © 
of Philip Morris & Co. 

W. C. Keeley, vice-president of Air 
Reduction Co., named chairman of Air 
Reduction Pacific Co., a subsidiary of 


parent company. 











THOUGHTS 


...On the Business of Life 


Private opinion creates public opin- 
ion. Public opinion overflows eventu- 
ally into national behavior as things 
are arranged at present, can make or 
mar the world. That is why private 
opinion, and private behavior, and pri- 
vate conversation are so terrifyingly 
important. —JAN STRUTHER. 


Where there is production, there is 
plenty. Where there is plenty, there is 
freedom. 


—REVERE COPPER AND Brass, INc. 


Humility is the part of wisdom, and 
is most becoming in men. But let no 
one discourage self-reliance; it is, of 
all the rest, the greatest quality of true 
manliness. —Louis KossuTH. 


Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or 
frightened, but go on in fortune or 
misfortune at their private pace, like 
a clock during a thunderstorm. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Great men suffer hours of depression 
through introspection and self-doubt. 
That is why they are great. That is 
why you will find modesty and hu- 
mility the characteristics of such men. 

—Bruce Barton. 


Each individual in this world is a 
part of the history of today, and is 
contributor to the history of tomorrow. 
There is little room upon the sidelines 
for mere spectators! 

—Gerorce MATTHEW ADams. 


There are smiles for our happiness. 

There are tears for our pain— 

And'for everything we lose, 

There is something we gain. 
—ALBERT KEITH. 


The real gentleman is one who is 
gentle in everything, at least in every- 
thing that depends on himself—in 
carriage, temper, constructions, aims, 
desires. He is mild, calm, quiet, even 
temperate—not hasty in judgment, not 
exorbitant in ambition, not overbear- 
ing, not proud, not rapacious, not op- 
pressive. —HarE 
42 


Diligence is the mother of good 
luck, and God gives all things to in- 
dustry. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


We will not go from crisis to crisis 
if we go from our crisis to Christ. 
—Tue THINK TANK. 


There is nothing that solidifies and 
strengthens a nation like reading of 
the nation’s own history, whether that 
history is recorded in books or em- 
bodied in customs, institutions and 
monuments. | —JOSEPH ANDERSON. 


One good man on earth is better 
than having an extra angel in heaven. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


Work is the true elixir of life. The 
busiest man is the happiest man. Ex- 
cellence in any art or profession is at- 
tained only by hard and persistent 
work. Never believe that you are per- 
fect. When a man imagines, even after 
years of striving, that he has attained 
perfection, his decline begins. 

—Sir THEODORE Martin. 


Human society is based on want. 
Life is based on want. Wild-eyed vis- 
ionaries may dream of a world with- 
out need. Cloud-cuckoo-land. It can’t 
be done. —H. W. WELLs. 


When dealing with people, remem- 
ber you are not dealing with creatures 
of logic, but with creatures of emo- 
tion, creatures bristling with prejudice 
and motivated by pride and vanity. 

—Da.e CARNEGIE. 





A Text 


Withhold not good from 
them to whom it is due, 
when it is within the power 
of thine hand to do it. 
—PROVERBS 3:27 


Sent in by J. C. Witt, Evans, 
Colo. What's your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











If one should give me a dish of sand, 
and tell me there were particles of iron 
in it, I might look for them with my 
eyes, and search for them with my 
clumsy fingers, and be unable to detect 
them; but let me take a magnet and 
sweep through it, and how would it 
draw to itself the almost invisible par- 
ticles by the mere power of attraction! 
The unthankful heart, like my finger 
in the sand, discovers no mercies; but 
let the thankful heart sweep through 
the day, and as the magnet finds the 
iron, so it will find, in every hour, 
some heavenly blessings. 

—Henry Warp BEEcuHER. 


Nobody grows old by merely living 
a number of years; people grow old 
only by deserting their ideals, 


—SAMUEL ULLMAN. 


If the masses of men were one-half 
as faithful to God—and obedient to 
His commands—as a dog is faithful 
to his master—and obedient to his 
commands—we would have a far bet- 
ter world to live in than we yet have 


found. —R. B. Harris. 


Nothing can stop the man with the 
right mental attitude from achieving 
his goal; nothing on earth can help 
the man with the wrong mental atti- 


tude. —W. W. Zicce. 


Let us keep our mouths shut and our 
pens dry until we know the facts, 
—Dr. A. J. Cartson. 


No theory of the universe can be 
satisfactory which does not adequately 
account for the phenomena of life. 
especially in that richest form whict 
finds expression in human personality 

—B. H. STREETER 


Men cannot for long live hopefully 
unless they are embarked upon some 
great unifying enterprise—one fo 
which they may pledge their lives 
their fortunes and their honor. 

—C. A. Dyxstra. 


It is a good rule to face difficulties 
at the time they arise and not allow 
them to increase unacknowledged. 

—Epwarp W. ZIEGLER. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Omen, 


Preposterous, you say. 

Well, probably so. It’s just a way of saying that 
no matter what your shipping problem is, the Nor- 
folk and Western is equipped and ready to help you 
solve it. 

Proven ability to handle unusual assignments 
as well as the usual ones, is based on long experience 
-.-. modern, efficient equipment. . . skilled, 
conscientious employees . . . up-to-date operating 
methods . . . and roadbeds and trackage built for 
fast, safe transportation . . . which all adds up to 
Precision Transportation. 
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Norfolk and Western freight representatives are 
located in principal cities throughout the United 
States. Their long experience in railway trans- 
portation .. . their daily, close association with 
thousands of shippers . . . their intimate under- 
standing of their railroad and the close cooperation 
it gives them, qualify each of them to serve you — 
to help you handle the “tigers” that come to your 
desk, without obligation. N. & W. freight repre- 
sentatives are as near as your telephone. Call on 
them at any time. 





RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





